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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain at 
the Constitutional Club on Friday form the one new 
concrete fact concerning the topic of the hour. They 
again emphasised their absolute unanimity on the 
necessity of reconsidering the fiscal position. Mr. 
Balfour’s speech was distinguished by the same quality 
as his letter on the passive resistance policy. It is 
lucidity, the clearing of the issue, that the present 
position demands; and both speakers made contribu- 
tions to the subject which exceed in grip and common 
sense anything that has yet been said. The menace 
of hostile tariffs has been accumulating for years ; 
we have to meet it in some way, and it is the 
duty of every politician and voter to consider what 
the way shall be before crying out at this or that 
imagined proposal. Mr. Balfour admirably cleared 
the way for Mr. Chamberlain who was a little more 
constructive. We must have a weapon in commercial 
negotiations with other nations; and looked at 
from this point of view, protection so called is an 
instrument fashioned to break down the ring of 
hostile tariffs, in other words to compel a larger measure 
of free trade. But above and beyond all this the de- 
velopment of Imperial unity is become imperative ; and 
it is the general conviction in the colonies that the first 
new bond must be a commercial bond. Here are the 
broad issues ; quotations from Cobden, clap-trap about 
dear loaves, have no place on the syllabus. 


Itis well that the sense of common humanity has been 
so far observed that some of the Powers have officially 
marked their sense of the crime in Servia by with- 
drawing their Ministers ; and we are glad that the lead 
was taken by our Government. But the society of 
the nations has not finished its duty in the repression 
of crime by this negative action. It is lamentable 
enough that public feeling was not more stirred by the 
massacre, but the sentiment against the assassins is 
growing throughout Europe, especially in Germany, 
and it is said, in spite of the magnificence of King 
Peter’s reception, in Servia itself. But we see no signs 
that the Governments also are developing any sense of 
their corporate duty. The feeling of German people 
grows stronger, but the German Emperor shows no 
corresponding desire to prove his usual zest for the 
moral well-being of Europe. It was not to be expected, 
considering their peculiar position, that Russia and 
Austria should withdraw their Ministers : their interests 


are too acute; but in the case of the German and other 
Governments there is nothing but timorousness or 
callousness to prevent them taking joint action for the 
punishment of a brutal crime. King Peter himself, 
when he took the oath, said that he left the past to the 
past. Many criminals also would like so to leave the 
past—‘‘ the dead past ’—to itself. 


Persons who are wont to look to the press for light 
and leading must have suffered considerable mystifica- 
tion during the Servian crisis. We can make allowance 
for the bewilderment of insular scribes in Fleet Street 
when confronted with Slav names, whose transliteration 
is disputed even by experts. Your penny-a-liner who 
knows no language, not even his own, may frankly con- 
fess ignorance of Cyrillic characters. But a few hours 
in a library might have spared him many elementary 
blunders. For instance, a daily paper mistook the 
famous garden of Kalemegdan for an innkeeper ; pre- 
historic portraits of the murdered ministers were given 
with different names by different journals, and all of 
them happened to be wrong ; a weekly illustrated paper 
of considerable pretensions published an imaginary 
picture of the wild scenes after the murder and peopled 
the streets of Belgrade with Turks and Albanians ; 
another depicted a Servian coffee-house with an inscrip- 
tion in broken German. It is also instructive to notice 
that many daily papers are in the habit of rewriting 
Reuter’s telegrams and ascribing them to their own 
imaginary correspondents. Most reprehensible of all 
are certain Radical journals, which, sympathising in- 
stinctively with regicide, greedily swallowed all the 
calumnies circulated by the murderers themselves. As 
a writer in the ‘‘ Illustrated London News ”’ pertinently 
remarked, we ‘‘distrust the epitaphs of assassins on 


their victims ”. 


It may be taken as certain that between Prince 
Ching and M. Lessar negotiations have been carried 
on which neither wishes the world to know about. 
It is a reasonable inference that the negotiations are 
connected with the granting tou Russia in Manchuria 
some of the special privileges which she has been 
asserting her readiness to surrender. There may be 
other proposals, such as the ejectment of the ‘‘ Times ” 
correspondent from Peking, on the ground that he is 
more watchful than Government agents. While denying 
any special agreement Prince Ching confesses to the 
fact of negotiations, in itself an important confession 
as he was at the time too ‘‘ill” to see other ministers. 
It is significant that the Japanese are beginning to 
show irritation at the prolonged uncertainty in Man- 
churia. Happily Sir Ernest Satow is on the point of 
returning to Peking and if a recent statement of Lord 
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Cranborne means anything he will go back with very 
definite instructions. 


Mr. Brodrick’s official optimism on the success of the 
Somaliland campaign has happily not induced the War 
Office to let well alone. Major-General Sir Charles 
Egerton sails to-day from India to take up the com- 
mand and in a week or two General Manning’s force 
will be considerably strengthened. But the position 
is lamentable. It has been found necessary to rejoice 
that General Manning has effected his retreat across 
the Galkayu desert and reached Bohotle in safety. No 
doubt he was once in a position of some peril. But 
he went out to protect friendly tribes and arrest the 
advance of the Mullah. When he started it was 
acknowledged by everyone, except authority, that his 
equipment was miserably inadequate to the work and 
the result of the peddling economy has been to increase 
the prestige of the Mullah, to alienate the friendly 
tribes and, it is feared, to irritate our Italian and 
Abyssinian allies. Whosesoever the fault there has 
been no effective co-operation. The Abyssinians 
reached Gerlogubi in accordance with the scheme and 
found no one to work with. It is again a case of the 
general who marched his 10,000 men up a very high 
hill and marched them down again. Only, if there had 
been 10,000 men they would not have had to march 
back. 


Lord Grey doubtless did not expect to carry his Bill 
for the abolition of the King’s Declaration as to Roman 
Catholicism. Such a step must necessarily be taken as 
a Government measure. None the less Lord Grey has 
done much good. He has reminded the country of the 
necessity of removing this ridiculous and, indeed, offen- 
sive anachronism. That there is a very strong feeling 
in this direction was shown conclusively by the number 
who voted with Lord Grey in spite of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s emphatic declaration that the Government 
required its supporters to vote against the Bill. The re- 
tention of the Declaration is nothing but a concession to 
vulgar prejudice which the Government has not had the 
courage to face. We all know that a Sovereign who 
is supreme in an Anglican Church necessarily cannot 
be a Roman Catholic, nor can he be a Nonconformist 
or an Agnostic. Yet we do not require him to make 
an indecently violent declaration against either noncon- 
formity or atheism. The whole explanation, of course 
is an historic situation which has long ceased to exist, 
or to have a parallel. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
parade of learning, humorous as coming from Dr. 
Davidson, was entirely beside the point. However all 
agree that the Declaration must be shorn of its bad 
language ; that is something. 


A droll feature of the understanding between the 
Government and the Irish Nationalists in regard to the 
Land Bill is the complete ‘‘squelching” of outsiders 
and of any insider who ventures to try a little more on 
‘his own account. We distinctly enjoy it. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his side have the air, ‘‘ We 
hope it is all right; it is not for us to interfere; but we 
don’t quite know what is going on”. Mr. Wyndham, 
entering into the situation, told the Opposition in a 
Jarge way last week that they need not trouble to divide 
ithe House : ‘‘ perfunctory perambulations ” through the 
lobbies would not add to the dignity of the assertion of 
opinion ; which was worthy of Mr. Balfour at his best. 
‘Mr. Swift McNeill was actually not allowed to hold 
forth on the ‘‘ragging” court-martial, the kind of 
subject he simply hugs. He could not quite contain 
himself the other evening, and danced up and quivered 
out a question. Mr. Healy instantly snapped off his 
head with his ‘‘ May I suggest that the Land Bill shall 
be postponed for ever so that this ‘ ragging’ case may 
be gone into?” It is like snatching a luscious bone 
from the mouth of a hungry dog. We cannot recollect 
the amiable Mr. McNeill being so treated by a colleague 
before, except when Mr. Dillon practically ran away 
from his motion in favour of curtailing Lord Salisbury’s 
holiday. How his colleagues must adore Mr. Healy ! 


The course of the Irish Land Bill in Committee is 
rather mysterious. The Bill as drafted provided for the 
quick transfer of estates within a certain zone of prices. 
Last week Mr. Wyndham urged with great force 


‘political atmosphere. 


the arguments for the retention of the zone. The 
Nationalists demanded ‘‘free bargaining” and 
threatened to wreck the Bill, or to accept it grudgingly 
as an unsatisfactory measure. But on Wednesday the 
clouds were dispersed: Mr. Wyndham preserved his 
consistency by retaining the zone while he conciliated 
the Nationalists by agreeing that free bargaining should 
be allowed to prevail in the case of tenants who have 
never had a rent judicially fixed, a concession for which 
there is much to be said. Also in the case of judicial 
tenants who wish to purchase the Land Commission 
may sanction bargains at prices lower than those of the 
zone when they consider that undue pressure has not 
been used against the vendor and that reversionary or 
mortgagee interests were duly protected. If landlord 
and tenant agree to a price within the zone, the transfer 
will be simple : if they agree upon a lower price, a series 
of tedious and costly inquiries will be necessary. As 
the spokesman of the landlords cordially accepted the 
alteration, which goes a very long way to meet the 
Nationalists’ demands, Mr. Wyndham’s action was well 
advised. 


At the same time the alternative may retard land 
purchase, and it certainly renders possible a tenant 
combination to force down prices. To leave a great 
deal to the discretion of the Land Commission is a 
doubtful policy ; the Commissioners will have done their 
duty when they have secured the interests of the tax- 
payer by preventing too large an advance, and have 
ascertained that mortgagees will not be defrauded. 
It can be no part of their functions to ascertain whether 
the vendor has been forced to the bargain by threats of 
boycotting ; for we imagine that it is not proposed to 
empower the unfortunate Land Commissioners to take 
evidence as to criminal proceedings. Concessions were 
also made as to the size of holdings which come within 
the Bill, and on the evicted tenant question the 
Government showed a spirit of conciliation. Mr. 
O’Brien is naturally anxious that the victims of his 
former policy should benefit by the change in the 
The Irish landlords have no 
vindictive feeling in this matter, and have indeed gone 
very far to meet the wishes of the Nationalists. We 
have mentioned the dangers attending the concessions 
made, but it is really all-important that the Bill should 
be accepted as a full settlement by the tenants of 
Ireland, and if this can be secured, as now seems 
likely, Mr. Wyndham may be congratulated on the 
success with which he has surmounted very grave 
difficulties. 


Would Mr. Chamberlain rather have Mr. Middlemore 
as his sworn foe or gauche friend? It is a nice ques- 
tion. In Monday’s debate on the Finance Bill Mr. 
Middlemore fell to punching the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Whilst the Opposition and many on his 
own side screamed with laughter, Mr. Middlemore 
pictured ‘‘five hundred of the gentlemen of England 
falling down on their knees and eating the leek” of Mr. 
Ritchie. He accused Mr. Ritchie of a want of humour 
even of the burlesque type in ‘‘ asking his supporters 
to appear naked before their constituencies”. Bursting 
with bigness he exclaimed ‘‘ What transcendent and 
ludicrous imbecility!” The chairman strove to check 
Mr. Middiemore, but with meagre success ; and Parlia- 
ment degenerated into what we can only describe as 
skittles” when Mr. Middlemore declared that he 
would ‘‘endorse and embrace what Lord Goschen 
said”, whilst at that moment, Lord Goschen entering 
the Peers’ Gallery, Mr. W. Redmond cried out 
‘‘ Embrace him now!”. Disraeli once said, after Mr. 
Gladstone had been thundering at him, that he was glad 
there was a substantial piece of furniture between them : 
Lord Goschen may have had some feeling of the 
kind at the moment. But, seriously, we wish Mr. 
Chamberlain could appoint somebody to curb the 
absurd people who think they can forward a great 
policy by saucing their superiors and making speeches. 
The clever schoolboy is bad enough; the awkward, 
impulsive one makes your blood run cold. 


In a very desultory debate which followed Mr. 
Middlemore’s proposal to reduce the tea duty by 


twopence the principle of the income-tax, which Mr. 


Middlemore wished to increase proportionately, was 
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discussed in a vein of calm philosophy unusual in the 
House. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who for the first 
time announced his readiness to serve on the com- 
mittee of inquiry, practically pledged himself to a 
sympathetic consideration of the question of relieving 
smaller incomes; but both speakers seemed to 
look upon a satisfactory scheme of graduation as 
impossibly difficult. It should not be so. The present 
attempt at graduated exemption is certainly meagre, 
but so far as it goes it does not involve much difficulty. 
The real crux under an elaborate graduation system 
would be in principle the same as it exists now : a true 
assessment of net incomes. The only difference would 
be that, as itis, slovenly methods matter much less than 
they would under conditions which made false returns 
more worth the while of less scrupulous citizens. 


The circular issued by the Admiralty, relating to the 
selection, training and advancement of navigating 
officers is in harmony with the general principles 
enunciated in the celebrated Christmas Memorandum, 
but where does the ‘‘ Times ” get the idea that in early 
days, ‘‘ The combatant officer thought it beneath him 
to navigate the ship and handle it under sail”? Such 
a general statement is misleading, inaccurate and not 
in accordance with history. So much nonsense has 
been written about one class of officers considering 
another beneath them that not only will landsmen learn 
to believe it, but officers will soon become self-conscious 
and continually look for slights where none are intended. 
The changes made ought to help ‘* Tanky” when his 
claims to promotion come up for decision, hitherto he 
has been somewhat overlooked at the Admiralty. This 
is no longer likely to be the case since he is to be given 
more chance of keeping himself efficient in gunnery 
and torpedo matters: the clause requiring a special 
report on his capabilities as an executive officer is 
significant and indicates a reason why he has been so 
often neglected. Besides effecting improvements in 
the education of officers who take up navigating duties, 
these new regulations aim at making a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of navigation more common throughout 
the service. 


The report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the berthing accommodation for the fleet and 
make recommendations thereon is a sufficient answer 
to those who on the plea of economy have argued 
against the addition of another naval base to those 
already in existence. The report shows that unless in- 
creased accommodation be arranged for, the year 1906 
will find 34 battleships and cruisers of over 400 feet 
without billets, and of the small fry 34 destroyers 
unprovided for, while the objections taken to attempting 
further extensions at Devonport, Portsmouth, Chatham 
and Sheerness are fully set out and arguments adduced 
for making a new naval port at S. Margaret’s Hope. 
The report is conclusive and must silence all criticism 
on the ground of extravagance, for, putting aside every 
question of strategical gain, the plan that has been 
decided upon is without doubt the cheapest to carry 
into execution. 


The case which has come to be known as the Cape 
Ragging Case concluded on Tuesday with a verdict of 
acquittal for all the officers concerned. A good deal of 
wild comment and unpleasant conjecture has been 
aroused by the publishing of the details ; and the 
publicity might have been spared. It is eighteen 
months since the details came to the knowledge of 
the War Office and if the case was to be threshed 
out, it should have been concluded summarily on 
the spot and at the time. The accusation was that Mr. 
Stanford was stripped and subjected to indecent treat- 
ment and the verdict that ‘‘the prisoners were not 
guilty on all the charges”. It is not denied that Mr. 
Stanford was ‘“‘ ragged”. An apology was sent to him 
at the time and he was paid £1,500 on his first threat 
of an action. While no one will be anxious to champion 
Mr. Stanford, it cannot be maintained that this mode 
of punishment ought to have been adopted by gentle- 
men. 

The Moat Farm case ended, as everyone must have 


expected who followed the evidence at all closely, 
with the conviction and sentence of Dougal who 


‘ 


has won for himself the rank of one of the “‘ princes 
of crime”. When the question of identification of 
Miss Holland’s' remains was settled, all that was 
possible in the way of defence was completely 
taken away. There was never an inquiry which 
depended more on circumstantial evidence; and 
not one which showed more clearly the cogency which 
this kind of evidence can possess. Circumstantial 
evidence is a thing at which many laymen are prone to 
shake their heads ; but let them reflect what would be 
the chances of fixing such astute criminals as Dougal 
with crimes which they have taxed all their ingenuity to 
conceal. When one reads of that diabolically clever 
idea of using the ditch and planting it with trees one is 
inclined to wonder whether Dougal ever read the 
story of Mr. Hardy where smugglers conceal their 
hiding-place by planting a tree over the spot in a 
receptacle which could be removed when required. 


Mr. Justice Grantham has received a well-deserved 
rebuke from the General Council of the Bar. It adopted 
a resolution that, having considered the recent observa- 
tions made by Mr. Justice Grantham, it repudiated any 
statement to the effect that counsel are paid to raise 
false issues, or to misrepresent evidence as being 
opposed to the functions and practice of the Bar. This 
undoubtedly expresses the opinion of the profession ; 
and nothing that Mr. Justice Grantham has said as to 
the distinction between false issues and falsehood 
destroys the effect of his statement. If counsel do 
deliberately, for the purpose of misleading, raise false 
issues they conceive and act a lie. Mr. Justice 
Grantham says they do—sometimes jocularly—and he 
cannot see why, when with the intention of comforting 
one of the leaders of the Bar he remarks that he is paid 
to do this kind of thing it makes him angry and in- 
dignant. We are not surprised that however excusable 
this may be in Mr. Justice Grantham’s opinion the 
General Council of the Bar believes it makes all the 
talk about an honourable profession sheer hypocrisy. 
His letter on Friday professing to take the resolution 
as unrepresentative of professional opinion does not in 
the least alter the position. 


The announcement that Grecian Chambers in 
Devereux Court will come into the market next week 
takes us back to the days of Dick Steele, Addison, 
Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Hans Sloane. They, and 
Goldsmith in the next generation, were among the 
most assiduous frequenters of the famous coffee-house 
which the buildings have replaced. The Grecian received 
its name from one Constantine, an enterprising Levantine 
who opened it for business in 4664 or thereabouts. By 
a highly profitable association of ideas it became the 
meeting-place of men of learning, whereas White’s 
was fashionable and the S. James’ political. A con- 
troversy on Greek accents became so hot on one occa- 
sion that an adjournment was made to Devereux Court 
where the unhappy Mr. Fitzgerald was run through 
the body and killed on the spot. Opposite the Grecian 
stood Tom’s, to be distinguished from Tom’s in Birchin 
Lane, the resort of City merchants and of Mr. Garrick 
who showed himself there by way of advertisement, 
and from the more famous Tom’s, in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. George’s coffee-house, now an hotel, 
at the entrance of Devereux Court, was ranked by 
Arthur Murphy, the dramatist, with the Bedford in 
the Piazza, Covent Garden, as the haunt of the ‘‘ town 
wits”. It seems to have entertained a more pro- 
miscuous company than the Grecian, and Goldsmith, 
whose tastes were catholic, made it a favourite house 
of call. 


The Royal Agricultural Show, ever since it was first 
started has been held in a cycle at different provincial 
centres. This year it has been given a permanent home 
in London and it is hoped that it will become one of 
those regular London functions of which at least a 
moderate degree of success can be assured, if for no 
other reason because it will be “‘royal” in more than a 
complimentary sense. In the past it has generally been 
a financial failure and the difficulties of organisation, of 
transport and the hiring of suitable or have, been 
overwhelming: Some of the agricultural centres will 


feel defrauded, but agriculture in general must benefit for 
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the change. London after all is the great agricultural ANOTHER CLEAN SLATE. 
centre. In his opening speech the Prince of Wales 


alluded to the long connexion of the Royal family with 
agriculture. It has been both long and real. The 
centres of horse-breeding in the Midlands owe their 
origin solely to the energy of Henry VIII. and to-day 
the personal interest of the King in agriculture at large 
and in the management of his model farm is a most 
valuable influence. 


It is worth considering what would be the effect if 
you completely reversed the order of a Birthday 
Honours List, put the Companions and so forth in 
place of the Peers and the reverse ; or suppose you put 
all the names into a bag, shook them up, and then, 
taking them out one by one, made the first four Peers, 
the second six Baronets and soon. We are not con- 
vinced that it would make much difference in the end— 
so far as the welfare of the country is concerned. At 
any rate it would be an entertaining lottery. But in 
such a case we should be in favour of reducing the 
number of new peers to one a year—with power not to 
appoint even him. This year there are four new ones, 
and the usual batch of baronets. Mr. Michael Biddulph 
leads off for the new peers: he was a Unionist member 
of Parliament. Sir Edward Lawson comes next: he 
represents the largest circulation of any penny morning 
paper. 


A correspondent, whose letter appears elsewhere, 
suggests that either we have blundered in saying a 
fortnight ago that Lord Rosebery described Lord 
Shelburne as “‘ one of the suppressed figures of English 
history”, or Lord Rosebery has been purloining from 
Disraeli. Now Lord Rosebery, it is true, says so many 
good things of the kind that one might almost be 
excused for wondering sometimes whether a few of 
them were not borrowed (we are quite conscious by the 
way that this itself is borrowed from a former Parlia- 
mentary wit). But as a fact we did not put the words 
to Lord Rosebery’s credit. We merely said he regards 
Lord Shelburne as one of the suppressed characters. 
Surely, this was right. Lord Rosebery points out 
how impossible the complex character of Shelburne was 
for the English people to understand. Disraeli was of 
course quite right. Shelburne is a suppressed states- 
man so far as the vast majority of Englishmen are con- 
cerned. It was a repellent personality, but extremely 
interesting. And one sometimes has the fascinating 
notion about Shelburne that he may have been in reality a 
great man—which of course he was not. Lord Rosebery 
by the way has told us how at that time the ‘‘ greatest 
reproach that could be directed against a gentleman 
short of calling him a Jacobin, was to insinuate a con- 
nexion with Berkeley Square, when Shelburne had com- 
pleted the palace which Bute had been forced to forsake”. 
This sounds like an allusion to the Liberal League. 


A satisfactory feature of the Stock Market has been 
a marked improvement in the price of the premier 
security, other gilt-edged securities advancing sympa- 
thetically. Tenders for Treasury Bills to the amount 
of £ 1,500,000 will be received at the Bank of England 
on the 29th inst. at 1 o’clock. The bills, which will 
replace those falling due on the 3rd proximo, will be 
dated 3 July, 1903, and will be payable twelve months 
after that date. The tone of Home Rails was dis- 
tinctly harder, due principally to the fine weather, 
easy money conditions, and the approach of the 
dividend season. There is nothing of interest to 
note in connexion with American Railroad stocks ; 
the market has been extremely dull and business 
practically at a standstill. The Kaffir section is now 
entirely dominated by the labour situation, and the 
rapidity with which the market responds to favourable 
rumours points to the fact that it is in a healthy condition. 
The De Beers Consolidated Mines have received tele- 
graphic advice from Kimberley that out of the profits 
for the year 1902-3 a dividend of 20 per cent. had been 
declared on the preference shares, and of 25 per cent. 
on the deferred shares. In addition a bonus of 2s 6d. 
per share has been declared on the deferred shares, 
making 15s. per share for the half-year, both dividends 
and bonus being for the half-year to 30 June. Consols 
QI;¢- Bank rate 3 per cent. (18 June, 1903), 


QO* the eve of a great battle we propose to survey 
the contending forces. Inquiry is the order of 
the day, so inquire we will ; we must not take up arms, 
for that would be turning an inquiry into a crusade, 
which is Sir Edward Grey’s bugbear, or someone else’s 
on his own side equally significant But if we occupy 
the present period of suspended animation in a mere 
review of the forces each side is likely to put into the 
field, we cannot be accused of attacking anybody. An 
inquest is a judicial proceeding, and not the less so if 
it is an inquiry forward instead of an inquiry backward. 
We must confess that we could well under- 
stand the Opposition devoutly wishing that the 
inquest were over Mr. Chamberlain’s dead political 
body. Indeed one who might be described as the pen 
of the Jate fourth party, and certainly a brilliant pen, has 
already expressed this pleasant wish in a letter to this 
Review. And for the irritation of these gentlemen much 
allowance must be made. It is not a pleasant thing 
at the end of a very long and tiring day’s fagging out 
in the field to find your opponents going stronger than 
ever. The Liberals or Radicals, whether Home Rulers, 
pro-Boers, or Imperialists, have had a very long time 
in the field. The Unionist innings has been for a 
democratic country marvellous in its duration, and 
if not equally brilliant in performance, that is small 
comfort for the Opposition, for it only proves them 
to have been quite exceptionally dull. And at last 
there seemed every prospect of the innings coming 
to an end, and the Opposition going in. Certainly 
ministers had given chances unnumbered but the 
Opposition had carefully dropped the catches, nor was 
there any sting in their attack. But the sheer weariness 
of long hours at the wicket was telling its tale; and 
the Government were falling by inertia and slackness, 
not by any skill of their opponents. None the less it 
seemed that but a few hours, as it were, must see the 
Liberals in; when suddenly Mr. Chamberlain, who 
had gone in first, began after the interval to hit 
with renewed and astounding vigour. Every sign of 
fatigue had vanished and, if only he could get Mr. 
Balfour to stay with him, he might Jast for ever. And 
so the unfortunate Opposition in the field see their 
chance of rest and of getting in rapidly disappearing. 
Naturally they do not love this redoubtable batsman. 
We confess we sympathise with them ; their turn had 
undoubtedly come ; but really it is their own fault ; they 
have only themselves to thank. Their captain, or one of 
their captains, in a little by-play at the changing over, 
had exhibited a new tactical device, that of the clean 
slate. Very foolishly he did it in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
view, with the result that the Unionist ‘‘ crack” has 
brought off the new turn of play much more successfully 
than did Lord Rosebery. Of course the Opposition, 
being men and playing the game, are putting the best 
face they can on the new situation, and go about saying 
that Mr. Chamberlain has closed them all up ; maybe 
but if so, it is only by writing again on the clean slate 
much that was there before Lord Rosebery passed the 
sponge over it. Apparently the clean slate divided the 
party, so it has had to be smudged to restore harmony. 
Now neither Imperialism nor Little Englandism comes 
out clearly; either could be read as the other. And 
while Liberals are congratulating themselves on their 
domestic coalition, we cannot help observing that 
many of them seem to reserve doubts as to whether 
real harmony would not better have been secured 
by their fighting out their differences instead of 
patching them up. Also, with all their rejoicing at 
their ranks being closed up by Mr. Chamberlain, they 
are all of them exceedingly incensed against him. That 
is ungrateful, on their own hypothesis. And they are all 
extremely touchy just now. Naturally they make much 
fun, quite legitimately, of the Unionist divisions, of the 
Cabinet split, but it does not seem to give them any 
real happiness. Without doubt they see that, whatever 
be the result of the next election, the new policy has 
made what was a certain victory for them uncertain 
Nothing in the world could have saved this Government 
from defeat, if the issue had been merely one between 
the ins. and the outs. -But Mr. Chamberlain has abso- 
lutely wiped the past out. It is gone :’no one thinks9° 
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it any more. It is a simply amazing thing that whereas 
a few weeks since, no one talked of anything but the 
weakness of the Government, now one hears absolutely 
nothing about it. Instead of thinking of the past, 
everyone is looking to the future. It is an 
enormous gain to the Unionist party. It has 
put new heart into the rank and file: it has 
given them that most inspiring of all influences, 
a new start. Instead of being on the defensive, sup- 
porters of the new policy become the attackers; their 
programme, instead of one of passive resistance, 
becomes constructive. None that knows anything of 
the psychology of electioneering will question the value 
of these positions to the party of preferential tariffs, if 
we must be punctiliously correct in our political atti- 
tude. And we can understand the chagrin of the 
Opposition. 

We are not saying that the new policy is certain 
to win at the first election: new movements, ulti- 
mately successful, are often received with suspicion, 
even alarm, at first. But we do say that its supporters 
will have far more chance of winning than Minis- 
terialists would have had without it. True there will 
be a serious withdrawal in the Unionist Free Traders, 
who unquestionably include men of great ability in a far 
more than natural proportion to their total number. 
We are willing to admit that on the whole the 
weight of authority in this country is against the new 
policy. The world over it would be in its favour. But 
at present in this country the Free Importers are better 
equipped intellectually than the Preferential Traders. 
Naturally ; the anti-Protection policy was worked out 
scientifically by very able men and has passed into 
text-books: the old Protection was never considered 
scientifically at all; it was a policy of the -moment 
and of tradition. Policy is seldom, especially in 
this country, expressed in scientific terms until 
circumstances compel it; and the compelling power 
is the necessity to explain: Free Trade had to be 
explained to a country accustomed to Protection ; 
Protection, on the other hand, holding the field, did 
not seem to require expressing in precise terms. Every- 
one thinks he understands that.with which he is familiar. 
But the policy of preferential tariffs will have to be 
scientifically stated, and, while it is at a disadvantage 
at the moment, we think it probable that twenty years 
hence, the weight of intellectual authority in the British 
Empire will be strongly on the side of Reciprocity and 
an Imperial preferential tariff. 

But granting this accession to the Opposition’s 
strength in the Unionist Free Traders, what will that 
count against the force of colonial opinion? Should the 
colonies show a preponderant inclination for the new 
policy, how is the Opposition to stand against it? 
They will be one English party, or the remains of a 
party, against the rest of the Empire! And how will 
they keep up the fiction of being as Imperial as the 
other side, if they are opposed to the Indian Govern- 
ment and the colonies? And even if they can, how will 
they get the colonies to believe them? We do not envy 
Mr. Chamberlain’s anti-preferential-trade successor. 
Indeed we believe that many of the Liberal Imperiaiists 
will come round to the view that imperialism necessi- 
tates the new policy. That which divided them from 
the Liberal Little Englander and Pro-Boer will divide 
them from laisser-faire. 


THE ‘*RAGGING” COURT-MARTIAL. 


‘Ts country is growing weary of its military scandals. 
They lower the prestige of the army in the eyes 
of the general public so much that it is becoming a 
very serious question whether the disadvantages of this 
system of washing our dirty military linen in public do 
not altogether outweigh its possible benefits. The 
failure of the military authorities to secure a conviction 
in this last case is at any rate a good vindication of the 
time-honoured military maxim that if there is little law 
about courts-martial, there is at any rate no lack of 
justice. 

We may explain for the benefit of non-military 
readers that section 16 of the Army Act, under which 
tthe charges against the seven officers were framed, is 
peculiar in being applicable to officers alone, who may 


behave in a ‘‘scandalous” manner. It further lays 
down peremptorily that an officer found guilty under 
this section shall be cashiered : no alternative or minor 
punishment is permitted. In other sections of the Army 
Act, an offender is ‘‘ liable to death or such less punish- 
ment” or to ‘‘imprisonment” or ‘reprimand ” ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of his offence. 
For many years it has been urged that the military 
chiefs of our army have been thwarted by the civilian 
element at the War Office and doubtless there has been 
no little truth in the complaint. Recent events how- 
ever would seem to indicate that there is another side 
to the story and that, not infrequently, the civil rulers 
of our army, in place of obtaining the aid and support 
from the military side which they have every right to 
expect, find themselves committed to actions ill-devised 
and damaging to the general welfare and good of the 
service. Great and paramount as are the powers and 
duties of the Secretary of State for War, it has hitherto 
been an accepted axiom that the Commander-in-Chief 
shall deal with all questions affecting ‘‘ discipline ”. The 
former may desire certain action to be taken with respect 
to any particular case, but it rests with the military 
powers with their long experience of the administra- 
tion of military law and the enforcement of discipline, 
to indicate, and that with no hesitancy, the correct 
disciplinary methods and to carry them out. 

In the present instance it is quite possible that Mr. 
Brodrick may have considered that a prima facie case 
had been made out against the seven officers concerned, 
but it rested with the Commander-in-Chief to advise 
him whether the alleged charge could be tried under 
military law, and to say clearly whether there were 
reasonable grounds for assuming that a conviction 
would be obtained. But these points appear to have 
received very little consideration, with the deplorable 
result that the public have had paraded before them to 
no purpose the unsavoury details of a disgraceful inci- 
dent whereby the good name and credit of British officers 
have been lowered. 

Before going further into the military management 
or mismanagement of the case, it may be as well to 
allude to some of the points of military law involved in 
the trial, points which, of course, to a great extent, 
restricted the military authorities in their action. To 
begin with, it is laid down in the military code that 
no officer who has been tried by a civil court for an 
offence is liable to trial by a military court subsequently 
for the same offence. This in face of the recent pro- 
ceedings has naturally perplexed many, especially 
soldiers who did not grasp the fact that the ‘* Manual 
of Military Law” styles our civil criminal courts ‘‘ civil 
courts” and hence that the civil action taken at Cape 
Town by Mr. Stanford, for damages, in no way pre- 
vented a military court from dealing with the criminal 
offences which he subsequently alleged had been 
perpetrated. 

It was, of course, open to our military authorities to 
charge the seven officers under section 40 of the Army 
Act—*‘ conduct to the prejudice of good order”, but 
in not doing so we consider they acted wisely since 
although they would have possibly been within their 
Strict rights, it would have caused much strong feeling 
in the Service as the question of the assault on Mr. 
Stanford had been virtually tried at Cape Town and the 
defendants had paid large sums in compensation. It thus 
rested with the authorities either to deal with the case 
summarily or to summon a court-martial to try the 
officers under Section 16 of the Act for ‘‘ scandalous 
conduct” in connexion with Mr. Stanford’s newly 
preferred charges in his letter to Mr. Brodrick. 
Now Mr. Stanford, when preferring his complaint, 
merely referred to ‘‘ countless” officers who knew of 
the circumstances. Had he been called upon to name 
even half a dozen of this countless throng of witnesses 
who could give evidence on his behalf, our authorities 
—in the event of his failing to do so—would have been 
fully justified in refusing to summon a general court- 
martial. From all we know now, there would seem to 
be no doubt whatever that this course would have 
obviated the whole scandal. 

There is another aspect of the case which is not very 
edifying. The military code laysdown that the prosecutor 
in a court-martial shall be one subject to military law 
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and he is permitted to have counsel to assist him. 
Under these regulations Mr. Avory was retained by 
the Treasury, the Government, of course, paying the 
fees. This is after all a matter that concerns the 
tax-payer but what concerns the army is that the accused 
seven officers were compelled to employ counsel to 
defend them at necessarily considerable cust, on charges 
that have not been proved. There is a strong feeling 
that unless the War Office defrays the costs of the 
defence the position of a British officer will become 
more than ever uncertain and unenviable. 

We have been the more concerned to point out the 
tactless ill-judgment of the military authorities in their 
choice of method of procedure in this case, because its 
result, producing the largest scandal with the least effect, 
will inevitably induce a toleration of conduct which 
these officers’ own counsel admitted to be an “in- 
defensible tort”. Mr. Stanford may have deserved 
all he got. But in that case what business had officers 
and gentlemen with such a man at all? And the fault 
of which these officers undoubtedly were guilty could 
have been dealt with effectually by the authorities without 
scandal, had they adopted a reasonable course, instead of 
electing to put them on their public trial on most odious 
charges which happily broke down under examination. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


ARDINAL VAUGHAN is reported to have said of 
himself upon his death-bed that he had held a 
great position and had not filled it well. The saying 
was eminently characteristic of the man, both as a 
prince of the Roman Church and as a simple Christian. 
A prince of the Church and Archbishop of Westminster 
he arrogated for his office a position and a dignity that 
not seldom irritated the legitimate susceptibilities of his 
non-Roman countrymen. To the world at large which 
knew him only outwardly or judged him by his not always 
happily expressed public utterances, he seemed perhaps 
the typical ‘‘ proud priest of Rome”, haughty, narrow 
and unbending, fond of pomp and touched with megalo- 
mania. Yet herein lay the paradox of Herbert 
Vaughan’s character. Lord Halifax has testified how 
when on one occasion the Cardinal had characterised 
his personal conduct as President of the English 
Church Union in a manner open to grave misunder- 
standing, he tendered an apology so frank and com- 
plete and generous as to win Lord Halifax’ heart for 
ever more. The incident was eminently characteristic 
of the humility that prompted the Cardinal’s dying 
protestation to which reference has been made above. 
Certainly all who were brought into close contact with 
the Cardinal found a certain initial prejudice in them 
irresistibly overcome by the sincere humility and win- 
ning kindliness of the man. It was this personal 
lovableness, the outcome of a deep and constantly 
nourished piety, combined with untiring energy and 
force of will, that made Vaughan the effective leader 
of men that he undoubtedly was. 

In some estimates of Cardinal Vaughan that have 
appeared since his death it has been assumed that he 
was in the main a failure because he did not always 
say the apt or conciliatory thing when he had occasion 
to address himself to the English Protestant public. 
There are essentially two sides to the activities of every 
English Roman Catholic leader. On the one side, 
quite apart from the proselytising aims which were 
more prominent in the days of Manning and of 
Wiseman than at the present time, it is expected of 
him that he will represent and interpret to the English 
people in terms sympathetic and intelligible to their 
modes of thought the point of view of the great inter- 
national communion or congeries of churches of which 
Rome is the visible centre. It is also expected of 
him—and this is an ideal which of itself justifies the 
existence of an English centre of Roman Catholicism— 
that he will in some sort interpret our habits of thought 
to the Latin Church and act as a channel of English 
influence upon the peoples of the Roman obedience. It 
must be confessed that Cardinal Vaughan did not 
achieve these wider possibilities of his office. That he 
fell short in this respect has been described in some 


quarters as a surprise and a disappointment. Probably 
persons who anticipated that the accession of a member 


of an old Roman Catholic family to the Archbishopric 
of Westminster would inaugurate a more conciliatory 
ecclesiastical policy than had obtained under Cardinal 
Manning, misconceived the influences in which the 
old families of Cardinal Vaughan’s generation were 
reared. In his childhood and early youth the Cismontane 
tone of thought which had dominated the Roman 
Catholic aristocracy in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century had passed away, overwhelmed in 
the strong Ultramontane wave that accompanied the 
Catholic revival throughout Europe in the middle 
period of the nineteenth century, a movement that was 
not merely dagmatic or ecclesiastic but also fervently 
and enthusiastically devotional. It was the Ultramon- 
tane thought of the Roman Catholic upper class in 
England that moulded Vaughan’s youth; and in early 
manhood as a young ecclesiastic he attached himself 
to Manning, then engaged as the uncompromising 
champion of Ultramontanism, in a critical struggle 
with the moribund Gallicanism of the old-fashioned 
clergy. There is evidence that Manning in his later 
days, with the fine-political instinct that was his, felt 
and appreciated the significance of the new movement. 
Vaughan, on the other hand, seemed never to realise 
the nature of new forces that were at work 
in his communion; nay more, misled perhaps 
by the ill taste and excesses of a few individuals, 
he may be said to have misconceived the Liberal 
Catholic movement as a whole. In truth the circum- 
stances of Vaughan’s birth and early training were not 
such as to foster that fine and as it were instinctive 
sense which enables the world’s greatest leaders to 
seize new and subtle forces and exert a controlling and 
directing influence upon them. It was not to be 
expected that the Roman Catholic aristocracy con- 
temporary with Cardinal Vaughan, debarred for long 
generations from participation in public affairs and 
popular government, and brought up in the straitest 
ecclesiastical ways, would develop instincts which are 
largely, though by no means exclusively, the outcome 
of a liberal education and a free political environment. 

On the other hand, the Cardinal manifested to a 
remarkable degree the high administrative ability, the 
skill in organisation and the power of influencing men 
in practical affairs which have characterised some 
members of his class and Church, of whom Sir Edward 
Blount may be mentioned as a well-known example. 
As an administrator Vaughan deserves a fuller recogni- 
tion than has generally been accorded to him. What- 
ever his limitations in the wider sphere of theological or 
philosophical thought, he showed in practical affairs a 
true grasp of the thing to be done and the means by 
which it was to be achieved. To some extent perhaps 
because of the very limitations upon which we have 
dwelt he was led to concentrate his efforts upon 
work that lay immediately before him. Thus it came 
about that whilst Manning’s preoccupations were 
mainly with things that concerned the world at large, 
Vaughan was consistently busy setting in order the 
affairs of hisown communion. Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land, and especially the laity, owe to Cardinal Vaughan 
a lasting debt of gratitude for his work in the reorganisa- 
tion of their education. He was early alive to the 
coming supervision of secondary education by the State 
and continually urged his schools to bring themselves 
abreast of the requirements of the age. As regards the 
higher education of girls in particular he commenced 
what can only be described as a reformation of convent 
schools by establishing in London a centre at which 
nuns belonging to teaching Orders can pass through 
the Cambridge course for the training of teachers. 
This instance may suffice to show that despite the 
Ultramontanism of his theology Cardinal Vaughan 
was no reactionary bigot as an administrator. He 
studied and urged upon his clergy the duty of 
co-operating loyally and cordially with the civil autho- 
rities in philanthropic and especially in educational 
work. It may be said of him that he most recalled 
the great prelates of the Anglican Church of pre- 
Reformation days, men of noble birth, little tolerant 
of opposition, strong rulers of the Church, builders 
of stately cathedrals, founders of chantries and withal 
of schools and loyal in all singleness of heart to the 
English Crown and the laws of the State. 
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M. HANOTAUX AND CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE.* 


HE Editor of the Saturpay Review has asked me 
to criticise the volume which M. Hanotaux has 
recently published on the history of the early years of 
the Third Republic. I experience the same difficulty in 
criticising M. Hanotaux which besets M. Hanotaux in 
dealing with contemporary France. That ever- 
regretted critic and writer, Francisque Sarcey, was 
urged by his friend M. Gréard, who still adorns the 
Institute, to become a candidate for the chair of Emile 
Augier at the French Academy. He refused to be 
brought forward on the ground that, if elected, he must 
either sacrifice his liberty, as a critic, in dealing with 
the pieces of Dumas, Halévy, Meilhac, Coppée and 
Pailleron, who were all then academicians, or else he 
must be liable to treat his colleagues in a manner 
which, in his view, was contrary to the tradition of 
Members of the Institute in their mutual relations. 
M. Hanotaux is an eminent member of the French 
Academy and I have the honour of belonging to 
another “class” of the Institute. I therefore feel 
bound by the rules which would have fettered Sarcey, 
had he taken his seat at the Palais Mazarin. But bind- 
ing as is the charming code of courtesy which prevails 
at the Institute of France it is less severe than that which 
restricts the pen of M. Hanotaux. For that distinguished 
academician was during the greater part of four 
recent years, not only a cabinet minister, but Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. So when he writes about 
events in France and in Europe, in which living poli- 
ticians and diplomatists took part, it is evident that 
he must do so with a restraint which, if he were 
merely an historian, would not be laid upon him. 

The arrival of M. Hanotaux at the Quai d’Orsay as 
Secretary of State, in 1894, was the beginning of a new 
era in the exterior relations of France. It put an end 
to the unfortunate system which had prevailed, under 
the Third Republic, for the previous seventeen years, 
during which France had employed no less than seven- 
teen different Foreign Ministers :—MM. Decazes, 
de Banneville, Waddington, de Freycinet, Barthélemy- 


Saint-Hilaire, Gambetta, Duclerc, Falli¢res, Challemel- | 


Lacour, Jules Ferry, Flourens, Goblet, Spuller, Ribot, 
Develle and Casimir-Périer. Several of those Foreign 
Secretaries were distinguished statesmen, while others 
were obscure politicians. But whatever their qualities, 
it was bad for France that during that long period the 
ambassadors in Paris found the responsible minister, 
on whom depended the peaceful relations of their 
Governments with the Republic, changed as often as 
though he were a figure-head of no more importance 
than is a lord mayor in England. From 31 May, 1894, 
to the present day, a space of over nine years, with the 
exception of one brief interval of six months, when 
M. Berthelot was at the Quai d'Orsay, the Foreign 
Affairs have been in the hands of only two Secretaries 
of State, M. Hanotaux and M. Delcassé. The tenure 
of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs has thus become as 
stable in France as in England. It cannot be denied 
that the position of France in Europe has been sensibly 
strengthened by the altered system. It is possible that 
the alteration is in some measure due to the alliance 
which France has contracted with Russia, the Govern- 
ment at S. Petersburg being averse to treat, on con- 
fidential matters, with a quick-changing series of 
ephemeral ministers. But whatever its cause, the 
new system has been of great benefit to France in its 
exterior relations. The increased deference paid to the 
Chief of the Executive Government of the Republic by 
rulers of other lands has not been owing to improved 
harmony in French domestic politics. The very period 
in which France has recovered much of its former 
prestige, in the eyes of other Powers, has been coinci- 
dent with the acutest and most prolonged crisis which 
ever divided the nation under the Third Republic. It 
is therefore not unreasonable to give the Quai d’Orsay 


* «Histoire de la France Contemporaine (1871-1900). Vol. I. Le 
Gouvernement de M. Thiers.” Par Gabriel Hanotaux, de !’Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Courbet et Cie. The same, translated by John 
Charles Tarver. London: Constable. 1903. 15s. net. 
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credit for the increase of French authority among the 
Powers. 

Although the new era was inaugurated in the person 
of M. Hanotaux, he has not been the chief instrument 
to effect the change. M. Hanotaux was Foreign 
Secretary for three years and seven months ; but his 
tenure of office was interrupted for half a year when 
M. Bourgeois became Prime Minister at the end of 
1895. Whereas M. Delcassé has now been Foreign 
Secretary for more than five years without a break, in 
four successive ministries. An uninterrupted retention 
of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs for such a length of 
time is very rare even in England, Lords Castlereagh, 
Palmerston and John Russell having been the only 
ministers in the nineteenth century who remained at the 
head of the English Foreign Office for six uninterrupted 
years. M. Delcassé’s ante-ministerial career was very 
different from that of M. Hanotaux. They both, as 
unknown young men, were minor contributors to the 
‘“‘République Francaise” when, under the famous 
editorship of Gambetta, the office of that journal became 
a nursery for active politicians. But Gambetta took M. 
Hanotaux under his protection and gave him a place at 
the French Foreign Office, while M. Delcassé remained a 
journalist, writing principally in the provincial press, for 
many years after the disappearance of Gambetta, also 
pursuing the calling of a private tutor. Not until 
1889 did he enter the Chamber as deputy for the Ariége, 
his only previous experience in public life having been 
acquired on the local council of that remote depart- 
ment. Nine years later he was Foreign Secretary, 
installed at the Quai d’Orsay for a longer reign, as it 
turned out, than any minister since the fall of the 
Empire. I have said elsewhere that the French in all 
classes have an instinct for dealing with diplomatic 
questions, which is found in the men of other nations 
only among those who have had long training. The 
rapid and successful career of M. Delcassé is a proof of 
the existence of this national faculty. 

M. Hanotaux left the Foreign Office during the 
parliament of 1885 and entered the Chamber at a bye- 
election as member for the Aisne. But his political 
career was brief as he was beaten at the general 


' election of 1889 by a Bonapartist, so he returned to the 


Quai d’Orsay. There he was employed as an assistant 
under-Secretary till M. Dupuy, on forming his second 
Cabinet in 1894, made him Foreign Minister (there being 
no obligation in France that a minister shall be a 
member of the Legislature) at the same time that he 
named M. Delcassé Minister of the Colonies. M. 
Hanotaux retained his portfolio during the subsequent 
Ribot ministry, but lost it when M. Bourgeois took 
office, only to recover it on the formation of M. Méline’s 
Cabinet. During that momentous administration the 
Tsar paid his first visit to France, the President of the 
Republic paid a return visit to Russia, and the Foreign 
Secretary who took an important part in both 
those events, was elected a member of the French 
Academy. His candidature took place at the psycho- 
logical moment, to use the pretentious slang of the 
day, and M: Hanotaux would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that he was elected, not as the biographer of 
Richelieu but as one of the chief artisans of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, then at the height of its popularity. 
M. Hanotaux was up to a certain point a very lucky 
man. He had been the most successful of the twenty- 
two Foreign Ministers of the Republic; he had attained 
a high distinction much more prized by Frenchmen than 
that of political office, and he had the unusual happiness 
of being a powerful minister without having to endure 
the annoyances attendant on membership of parliament 
in France. If he could have been kept on as a per- 
manent Foreign Minister his position would have been an 
ideal one. It is said that it was because he was so hope- 
ful of being retained after the elections of 1898, that he 
refrained from appointing himself to an Embassy, a 
situation which he was well fitted to fill. But M. Méline’s 
successor did not invite him to remain at the Quai 
d'Orsay. M. Delcassé was sent there, and it is he who 
has been allowed to make the Foreign Secretaryship 
a permanent office. M. Hanotaux thus found himself 
bereft of everything excepting his seat at the Institute. 
He could not return as a subordinate to the Foreign 
Office, where he had ruled. Being neither a senator 
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nor a deputy he had no political occupation. He was 
not a man of fortune; so he betook himself to journalism, 
as well as to literature, as an honourable profession. 

If I have spoken more about the author than the 
book, it is that the book is chiefly interesting on account 
of the author. Its style and its matter betray its origin. 
It is what one might expect from an intelligent and 
cautious Foreign Minister who has taken to journalism. 
It reveals to the public no official secrets and it is 
written without the precision and finish which are more 
essential to the work of the historian than to that of the 
journalist. When a writer has become famous he is at 
once assailed with the temptation to earn money, 
abundantly and with facility, by writing in journals and 
reviews. If he have any ambition to preserve his fame, 
unless he have a family dependent on his earnings, he 
should steadfastly refuse generous invitations which are 
showered on the successful author from editors on both 
sides of the Atlantic, or at all events only accept one 
very rarely as an occasional diversion. The masters of 
the craft of journalism are the first to recognise that 
their swift methods are fatal to the production of litera- 
ture which will last. M. Hanotaux in his preface to 
the first volume of ‘‘ La France Contemporaine” virtu- 
ally confesses that he is not undertaking a durable work 
such as that written by his colleague of the Institute, 
M. Thureau-Dangin on the Monarchy of July or by M. 
Pierre de la Gorce on the Second Empire. Both those 
histories are of permanent value ; but they are both the 
result of many years’ patient labour. M. Harotaux 
announces that he has arranged to publish “in rapid 
succession” three more volumes which will relate the 
History of France down to the end of 1 

That announcement calls for several observations. In 
the first place, the History of France, from May 1873 (to 
which the first volume takes us) to the. end of the 
century, is a work sufficient to occupy an historian for 
twenty years, or a dozen years as a minimum. In the 
second place, events in France were of such a nature in 
the last decade of the last century that a mere spectator 
would shrink from pronouncing a judgment upon them 
for many years to come. But how can M. Hanotaux 
deal with events which he not only viewed from a 
favourable post but which he fashioned himself? The 
Panama affair, which was nearly over before he took 
office, would be delicate enough to treat. But what of 
the Franco-Russian alliance, and what of the Dreyfus 
affair? If it were lawful for M. Hanotaux to write the 
full history of France, in connexion with those matters, 
in accordance with his knowledge, he would produce the 
most interesting book likely to be published in Europe 
for many a day. He will not do that, and must perforce 
pose as a half-informed spectator in describing events in 
which he was a leading actor. In the third place, M. 
Hanotaux, not being permitted to make use of the in- 
formation in his possession and not allowing himself the 
time to write a careful history, must needs produce a 
journalistic chronicle, not worthy of his great talent. 
The first volume which deals with events a generation 
away displays the method which he will apply to more 
recent years. The history of the liberation of the terri- 
tory after the Franco-German war and of the foundation 


of the Republic by the faults and dissensions of the 


reactionaries, is treated by M. Hanotaux with insight 
and impartiality. The portrait of M. Thiers, who almost 
alone occupies the scene, is drawn with a master’s hand, 
and every page that is clearly from the pen of M. 
Hanotaux is full of value and interest. But at least 
half of the volume is the produce of what is vulgarly 
called ‘‘ scissors and paste”. It is agreeable to read 
what Théophile Gautier, or Renan or Goncourt has to 
say on certain episodes, but we should much prefer to 
have M. Hanotaux’ own opinions. The speeches of 
Gambetta under the presidency of M. Thiers had im- 
mense effect on the destinies of France; but in a 
history of the period, we do not want long verbatim 
quotations, bereft of all description of the circumstances 
and surroundings from the pen of the brilliant historian. 
The statistics of the war indemnity are of great utility, 
but their place is not in the middle of pages of narrative ; 
in a serious historical work their place would be in an 
appendix. 

M. Hanotaux’ frequent articles on Foreign Affairs, in 
the ‘Petite Girorde” of Bordeaux and other French 


journals, go to an excess of caution in his references to 
other Powers. So careful is he not to hurt their suscepti- 
bilities that his articles are usually colourless and incon- 
clusive. It may therefore be permitted to offer to hima 
courteous remonstrance for certain allusions which he 
makes to England in his book, which seem to justify the 
impression, which Lord Dufferin took from his dealings 
with him, that he had little love for our nation. Thus in 
a long passage at the outset of the volume he says that 
England, for commercial reasons, encouraged Napoleon 
III. in his warlike adventures, only to abandon him 
when he was involved in them and to wrest from him 
the fruits of victory in the Crimea, in China, in Italy 
and in Mexico! If it were legitimate for a recent 
Foreign Minister of the Republic to publish such an 
amazing statement, at a moment when France and 
England are on terms of cordial amity, he surely ought 
to substantiate it by minute documentary reference. 
The same observation applies to M. Hanotaux’ asser- 
tion that there were Englishmen among the foreigners 
in Paris who fomented the insurrection of the Commune. 
This is contrary to the belief of those who have studied 
the history of the rising of 18 March, and if M. Hano- 
taux possesses proof that there were English subjects 
among its organisers, it is his duty to produce that 
evidence. 

The volume calls for few criticisms of this kind. The 
chief fault to be found with it is that there is too little 
of M. Hanotaux in it. There are passages of manifestly 
original writing so admirable that one feels, in reading 
them that, even with all the limitations imposed on a 
former Foreign Minister, he might have produced an 
historical work of real value if he had only given him- 
self more time. Nothing could be better for example 
than his description of the daily scene at Versailles 
during the sittings of the National Assembly. He 
brings to life again the existence of that time when, as 
he says, political France passed half its days in the 
train between Paris and Versailles. Excellent too are 
some of his epigrams, as when, true to the tradition of 
the Quai d’Orsay and to the diplomatic instinct of the 
French, he says that the Monarchy of July fell because 
it had no foreign policy. 

M. Hanotaux’ first volume, with all its shortcomings, 
will remain a book of reference of high utility to those 
who wish to follow week by week the first years of the 
history of the Republic. It seems open to doubt if 
there are sufficient English people, taking an interest 
in that period and incapable of reading French, to 
justify a translation. Perhaps that is why the trans- 
lation has been executed with evident haste. Thus 
M. Hanotaux speaks of ‘“‘ce qu’un potte anglais 
appelle ‘la grande ombre des événements qui s’ap- 
prochent’”—no doubt a free version of Campbell’s 
** Coming events cast their shadows before”. But the 
translator renders it ‘‘ What an English poet calls 
‘the mighty shadow of coming events’”—a most 
unmetrical utterance for ‘a poet to sing. A deputy of 
the National Assembly, M. Martial Delpit, is given the 
strange title of ‘‘ Deputy Marshal Delpit”. The word 
communaliste is translated ‘‘ communist ” to perpetuate 
the inveterate English fancy that communism was the 
basis of insurrection of the Commune, though M. Hano- 
taux himself clearly describes the theory of communal 
autonomy, as the origin of the rising. Even the 
administrative meaning of the term ‘‘ commune” is 
misty to the translator, as he says in a note “the 
commune in country districts corresponds with the 
English civil parish”, than which a more misleading 
definition could not be given. My examination of the 
English version has been very cursory and I am little 
disposed to be severe on professors of the thankless art 
of translation. A good translation is impossible, unless 
undertaken by a devoted and talented disciple of the 
author, who is ready and able to apply as much pains 
to the version as the author gave to the original, or else 
by the author himself. I once had some strange 
adventures with a series of French “ translators” who 
offered to turn a work of mine into French, and whose 
unreadable efforts cost my Parisian publishers large 
sums of money. Finally I made up my mind to do it 
myself. Iti so doing I learned the French language: 
but it took a whole year out of my life. 

J. E. C. Bopiey. 
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LONDON AS I KNEW IT. 
II. 


bh sundry respects during the last forty years or so, 

the clubs have been modifying their habits—in 
dress and dieting, in drinks and tobacco. As to dress 
the hatters have most reason to complain. Formerly 
the silk hat was de rigueur in the West : few but a poet, a 
scientist or a professed Bohemian would have dared to 
sport a wideawake in Pall Mall or Piccadilly. There 
was arun upon frockcoats from Savile Row or New 
Bond Street, and even the cut-away was charily adopted 
by loungers in the Park, who like Mr. Boffin were high- 
flyers at fashion. Men were fastidious as fashionable 
beauties as to the fit of their gloves and used to import 
them by the gross, after careful measurements, from 
Jouvin or Houbigant. On the other hand, when dining 
quietly at their clubs, they seldom troubled about an 
elaborate toilette. Now, if you look round the room, 
especially in establishments affected by the gilded youth, 
you will see three-fourths of them got up as if they 
intended going in for social gaieties of some sort. 
Very likely many of them may, if not lured into 
comatose laziness in the luxurious smoking rooms. 
Some are really men in society: others wish to seem 
as if they were. Senators and statesmen now set the 
example, but the fact is that the customs of evening 
costume changed, when theatres doubled the charges 
for admission to the stalls, and stopped the cheap 
half price. The multiplication of theatres and 
crack music halls swelled the tailors’ bills and was a 
godsend to the clear-starchers. One of the few leading 
clubs where the easy old system survives is the 
Athenzum, and there a display of broad shirt front 
and starched chokers portends some great scientific or 
literary assembly. It is not in reason to dine on a chop 
and half pint of port, like Sydney Scraper, the briefless 
barrister of the ‘‘Snob Papers”, when you show a 
breadth of spotless cambric secured by a single stud. 
Now men who would have once drunk club beer or 
draught stout are curious as to brands of Mommery or 
Heidsieck. Then elderly barristers like Mr. Furnivall in 
**Orley Farm” would sit tippling over their favourite 
tap of old port: now you never see a leading counsel 
indulging in such unabashed indiscretions. One of 
the great clubs in Pall Mall was famed for its cellars 
of East Indian Madeira. Some years ago it relieved 
temporary embarrassments by sending great part of 
the stock to the hammer, and now when you ask for a 
single glass—priced 8d.—the bottle has to be brought 
up special from below, and probably—never emptied. 
How Pitt, Dundas or Lord Eldon would have shuddered 
at the cheap claret! Had they tried it at the Conserva- 
tive headquarters they might have gone further and 
fared much worse: but at other institutions of no mean 
pretensions, it can only be characterised as slow poison. 
It would have been well for those old statesmen, martyred 
by the gout and stomach complaints, had mineral waters 
been in vogue in their time. Nothing is more noteworthy 
than the apotheosis of the Apollinaris which has fairly 
distanced all competitors. And now if men drink freely 
at dinner, they are singularly abstemious at lunch. It 
is partly, perhaps, because the fashion of set dinners 
has been developed. Now all the younger establish- 
ments have their guests and some of the decrepit seniors 
have been reluctantly forced to follow suit. House 
dinners are always occasions for heavy gourmandise, 
and there are the ‘‘set dinners” ranging from half a 
crown to half a guinea, where the diner feels con- 
strained to take out the value. Consequently dyspepsia is 
generallyrampant: Apollinarisand potash are considered 
specifics, and men hold back in the forenoon that they 
may make the running in the evening. Then Charente 
growers deplore a slump in the Cognac market, 
following the ravages of the phylloxera, for fashionable 
doctors have set the whisky distilleries booming. Forty 
years ago, few swells on their promotion would have 
cared to smoke a cigar in S. James’ at high noon, and 
who would then have dared to predict a day when 
cigarettes would be passed round after dinner, giving 
check to the circulation of the decanters? Still 
less that the vulgar pipe would be a familiar object in 
solemn establishments, frequented by cabinet ministers 
and gaitered bishops. For all things are being turned 


topsy-turvy: the foes of the pernicious weed have been 
fighting a losing battle, and the difficulty will be to 
exclude the fumes from the apartments left grudgingly 
sacred to non-smokers. Indeed I felt placed the other 
day in a rather false position, when taking out a briar- 
root at the most solemn club in S. James’ Street, my 
entertainer offered a delicate hint by hastily tendering 
his cigar case. There, at least, unwritten laws of 
punctilio still linger. 

Cigars suggest the East India United Service, for 
nowhere used one to find them in greater variety or of 
rarer or choicer brands. And as at the Oriental the 
dinners had a piquancy of their own, for I rather fancy 
they used to retain a Hindustani chef who was a master 
in mulligatawnies and curries. Anyhow they had 
artists in the boiling of rice. Those memories transport 
me naturally to the old East India House in Leadenhall 
Street. I remember the awestruck reverence with 
which I first crossed the stately threshold and faced the 
guardian giant in gold-embroidered scarlet vest. John 
Company still ruled there in all his grandeur, though the 
days of his extinction were drawing nigh. The chairman 
of the time was a man of experience, courage and action: 
who had repeatedly filled the post. I remembered to 
have heard years before, when Eastern politics were 
running high, and passions were at fever heat, how he 
had written to his brother, that he meant to carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp, and immediately after Lord 
Ellenborough was recalled. He was a near connexion, 
and when I was first shown into his sanctum, his son 
and private secretary was an old acquaintance, so I had 
free entry for the future. It was with awe I trod the 
spacious council chamber, whence orders had issued 
for the subversion of dynasties and the annexation of 
kingdoms. There swords of honour had been voted 
to British satraps and to soldiers who had won decisive 
battles against overwhelming odds. In the India 
House were many trophies of these triumphs—memo- 
rials of the subjugation of the Great Mogul, of Mahratta 
potentates, of the Pindaris and of Tippoo Sultan. 
Nor had the honours bestowed been confined to civi- 
lians and the land service. The East Indian Navy was 
aservice by itself: the ships though built for com- 
merce were armed for war. There were few more 
notable pages in the Company’s books than that 
which recorded how Commodore Dance had beaten 
off with his merchantmen, in fair fight, the ser- 
ried squadron of Liniers, the fighting French 
Admiral. Even then, or till very recently, a 
command in the mercantile fleet had been almost as 
lucrative a post as that of the able civilian who was 
shaking the pagoda tree. That very chairman and a 
younger brother of his had amassed very snug 
fortunes in the course of a few years of command. 
Like Clive at Moorshedabad, they must have been 
surprised at their own self-restraint, when they hauled 
down their flags, with sundry stars to their names in 
East Indian stock. Captains and chief officers were not 
only permitted but encouraged to trade; so much of 
the tonnage was reserved for their ventures. Moreover 
if they carried out a Viceroy, the Governor of a Presi- 
dency or a Member of Council, they had ample time to 
cultivate influential acquaintance. The skipper was 
autocratic on the long sea voyage, and might have 
laid a Lieut.-General in irons—at his own great risk. 
High dignitaries might be indulged with a suite of 
smart apartments, furnished with every luxury, and 
provisioned with sea stock and special wines. Cadets 
and young writers leased an empty cabin to be fitted up 
according to their tastes and means. Then the home- 
ward bound cargoes of silks and cashmeres, gold and 
precious stones were sometimes of untold value, and I 
believe the captain had commission on the freights. 
Golconda had not been eclipsed by Minas Geraes or 
De Beers. 

For long the Company had a practical monopoly of the 
passenger and carrying trade round the Cape, but with 
the opening up of the overland route the Company 
over the way cut into the game. The Peninsular 
became the Peninsular and Oriental, and now any 
surviving romance of the Orient is in Leadenhall Street 
rather than in Cannon Row. But the trade of the 
P. and O. is become more prosaic than of old, and its 
pristine splendour is dimmed. The Suez Canal trans- 
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formed its freights and revolutionised its fleet. When 
it was cutting out the great sailing ships circum- 
navigating the Cape, it could charge pretty nearly 
what it pleased. Valuable packages of silk could be 
packed away in small space in the holds of swift 
paddle steamers. With the rush of competition follow- 
ing the opening of the Canal, it had to change its 
methods and lower its charges. A new fleet was to be 
built, with capacity for loading up with cotton. The 
postal service was remodelled and the subsidies were 
reduced. I remember in the old days of high postage 
how Indian letters used to arrive fortnightly, either 
Overland”, by Marseilles, or at less cost, by 
Southampton”, with the flimsy sheets, crossed and 
recrossed up to the seal. In its palmy days and till not 
long ago, the P. and O. in its table arrangements did not 
stand upon trifles. The calls for free sodas-and-brandy 
were incessant: at meals there was no stint as to 
ordinary wines. The sole fault of a table liberal to 
profusion was that it was suited rather to the temperate 
than the tropic zones. For example there were the 
seductive but biliary cuisines. In the lighter cuisine of 
the French Messageries, the curry was a mere liquid 
cordial which seasoned the exquisitely boiled rice. Yet 
probably the P. and O. knew its customers, for I 
have seen sallow Australians and pallid Anglo-Indians 
actually crushing down mealy potatoes to thicken the 
entrée which should have satiated an Esquimo. But 
the friendly board of directors did not fritter away the 
shareholders’ substance in private gourmandise. When I 
have had the privilege of lunching with some of the most 
intelligent gentlemen in the Empire, the fare has been 
sufficient but simple. On the other hand, the luxurious 
entertainments, when a new steamer was sent on a trial 
trip from Southampton round ‘‘ the Wight”, were all 
that a moderate man could desire, and no doubt, as 
they were intended to do, they paid well as advertise- 
ments, 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED 1553: HEADMASTER, Dr. TANCOCK. 
APPOINTED 1899. 


“] ONBRIDGE represents a combination of two types 

of English public school; like Charterhouse or 
Westminster it has its roots deep in the past, and can 
claim historic foundation and tradition dating back 
almost as far as they can; as with them, too, much of 
its present-day utility and success is due to the munifi- 
cence of an early pious founder. On the other hand 
Tonbridge is a school essentially of the modern type ; 
classics retain their place, and a very honoured place, 
in the school curriculum ; the classical scholarship list 
is quite normally successful for a school of the size of 
Tonbridge, and the very name of the present head- 
master is sufficient security that the classics would 
never be laughed out of court at Tonbridge. But like 
Bradfield, or Haileybury, Tonbridge has responded with 
admirable quickness and fertility of resource to each 
fresh educational demand of recent years ; for instance, 
in no public school that we have come across are the 
arrangements for developing real study in work- 
shops of various kinds, for engineering, forging, and 
carpentry more complete, nor have we come across 
any school where the necessary plant is anything like 
so elaborate or up-to-date. 

Tonbridge owes much to Sir Andrew Judde; he was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1550, and three years afterwards 
obtained letters patent from King Edward VI. for the 
establishment of a grammar school at Tonbridge in 
order that boys might receive education, to use the 
founder’s words, in dicta villa et patria ibidem ; Judde 
evidently understood the importance of the day-school 
and of local associations. His chief endowment of 
the school was land in the neighbourhood of S. Pancras 
in London, which now of course produces rents of 
which he never dreamt; he left his trust and pro- 
perty for the school in the hands of the Skinners’ 
Company, who are the present governors of the school, 
and who on the whole have administered their trust 


well, though about 1750, when the property really began 
to appreciate in value, an attempt was made by the 
Company to claim the surplus profits of the land— 
a claim which luckily for the school the Courts 
refused to admit. The income arising from the lands 
is now very large, and suffices to keep three schools 
going ; first, a commercial school in the town of Ton- 
bridge for boys up to 16; this is a sort of higher 
grade continuation school, immediately above and in 
connexion with the public elementary schools, and 
probably is the one of the three schools which carries 
out most faithfully to-day the original intentions of 
the founder. Then, just outside the town of Tonbridge 
comes the large school, with no less than 400 boys and 
seven residential boarding-houses, which is the subject 
of this article ; and intermediate between the two, the 
Skinners’ Company’s School at Tunbridge Wells ; 
this last, though offering a general curriculum con- 
siderably below that of the big grammar school, 
manages to draft into the grammar school each year 
five or six of its most successful boys. Successive 
generations at the grammar school have been taught 
in various buildings, and now very little remains of the 
original Edward VI.’s school. In 1894 very large 
additions to the school, including the excellent science 
buildings, were added at the great cost of £30,000; 
and only last year a large new chapel of good design 
and proportions was completed and opened; we can 
imagine many a headmaster sighing for the fleshpots of 
S. Pancras. 

Though Tonbridge is a public school of the ordinary 
type with residential boarding-houses as already men- 
tioned, a very large proportion of the school—as much 
as a quarter—are day-boys resident in the neigh- 
bourhood ; they are largely the sons of retired military 
and professional men who have come to reside at 
Tonbridge to secure the excellent education the school 
affords. In view of the opinions already expressed in 
these articles as to the possible advantages of day- 
schools, provided the discipline and esprit de corps 
secured by the residential system can be maintained, 
it is interesting to find Dr. Tancock expressing the 
view that these town boys constitute a very valuable 
element in the school; they are divided into two 
nominal houses, A to K and L to Z, under two separate 
masters, and they fully hold their own in games, and in 
the general life of the school. Incidentally too, it is of 
interest to notice that the recently published Life of 
Dr. Westcott affords abundant evidence of the strong 
views that great Christian statesman held as to 
the advantages of day-schools from many points of 
view. 

The curriculum at Tonbridge presents the full de- 
velopment of modern ideas ; the school is divided to 
the bottom into two sides, classical and modern, the 
modern doing no Greek at all; further, the modern 
side at the top divides into two, the engineering branch 
constituting a separate division of its own; the whole 
side numbers about 200, or half the school, and science 
is taught throughout, though not on the classical side at 
all. This is entirely right ; it is useless to teach every 
boy a smattering of everything, as unfortunately still 
seems to be thought possible at schools of the older 
type; Eton being perhaps the worst offender. The 
arrangements for teaching pure science to the modern 
side, and also applied science of all kinds, at Tonbridge 
are beyond all praise; there are large physical and 
chemical laboratories admirably equipped, and prepar- 
ing boys for high honours at the universities or at the 
hospitals ; then on the practical side, not to mention 
carpentry which is taught as a regular school course to 
all the smaller boys in the school, whether classical or 
modern, the engineering and mechanical laboratories 
and workshops are most complete. But even on the 
practical side proper educational ideals are kept in view. 
The practical work is all done under the supervision of a 
science master and not as a matter of rule of thumb; no 
attempt is made to compete with the technical colleges, 
or to turn out boys ready qualified at once to take 
minor engineering posts. The object is to give them a 
thorough understanding of the theory of engineering, 
so that they may be able to make better use of their 
time in the actual workshops ; and Dr. Tancock main- 
tains that the training so given is appreciated by the 
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heads of big engineering works, and in consequence 
boys are often taken into engineering works from 
Tonbridge without a premium. 

The whole question of teaching so practical a matter 
as engineering, especially as part of the curriculum of 
an ordinary public school, is very difficult; the plant 
is expensive, and often requires to be replaced to 
keep pace with modern invention; and critics, espe- 
cially headmasters who cannot themselves afford these 
luxuries, denounce the work done in this way as not 
only educationally wrong, but even for practical purposes 
amateurish and useless. The data at present do not 
admit of anything like a comprehensive answer ; but of 
the enthusiasm at Tonbridge for this development there 
can be no question. There is a complete electric light 
installation with steam-engines, dynamos and accumu- 
lators arranged for teaching purposes; Mr. Grinyer, 
who is an enthusiast, shows with pride the big oil- 
engine and dynamos which, though part of the labora- 
tory plant, do the very practical work of lighting the 
whole place; systematic courses of practical training 
in wood and metal work are given, and pattern making, 
fitting, forging, and construction of tools are taught. 

We have said so far little about the general work of 
the school, but that this is sufficiently healthy last 
year’s list of honours fully shows. The list is wide, 
and fully represents the activity of the school. It in- 
cludes six classical scholarships, one for modern lan- 
guages, one for science, one for mathematics and one 

or music, and there is also an exhibition for engi- 
neering. The army class does fairly well and passes from 
six to eight boys into Woolwich or Sandhurst each year 
direct from school. A useful link has also been made 
with the medical profession, Tonbridge being on the 
list of institutions recognised by the Royal Colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians as approved for instruction in 
chemistry and biology, so that a boy may take his first 
examinations while still at school. One word must be 
said as to the teaching of drawing; this is very 
thorough, and finds favour with a very large pro- 
portion of the boys in the school; it is brought, as it 
should be, much more definitely into connexion with 
the rest of the boy’s work, whether he be a mathema- 
tician, a scientist, or a medical student, than at any 
school we know. 

In spite of its considerable wealth the school remains 
in need of a proper sanatorium for infectious cases. 


THE STAR SYSTEM AND MELBA. 


PERA stars are as common as stones in a hail- 
storm and in most cases their existence is as 
brief. To speak more accurately there are at this 
moment in Europe thousands of singers who for one 
reason or another, rightly or wrongly, consider them- 
selves celebrated, invincible attractions to the public; 
and they fondly believe that while they live they 
will be the popular joy and the managerial terror, and 
that when their eyes are sealed in death and their 
mouths (thank goodness!) for ever closed, they will 
leave behind them undying names. Every star 
of this sort may conveniently be referred to as 
she ; for to whatever sex the mere physiologist 
may attribute them, they are one and all women. 
Man (nominally) or woman they have the woman’s 
love of admiration, her vanity, her intolerant and 
intolerable jealousy. A curious thing is that each 
is surrounded by a kind of court. Each has her 
admirers; and in a mixed company you may easily 
find yourself the object of compassionate surprise 
because you do not know Herr X. or Madame Y.— 
two ladies whose very names you have never before 
heard. This world is full of people who, having no 
chance of becoming famous themselves, try to win a 
reflected glory by attaching themselves to someone 
who is, or they imagine will be, famous. Hence 
the courts of these stars; hence the survival of the 
star system. Though not an exceptionally strong 
man, I believe I could throw a stone from the office 
of this paper to another building, and if the hour 
fixed for the performance of this feat were say 9.30 
on a week night that stone might easily fall into 


one of some twenty or thirty prima donna courts. The 
stars here who have society ladies and managerial 
persons in their train are of the first magnitude ; and 
it need not be added that voice and ability to sing and 
act scarcely count. The star system is not only, as it 
is often called, a nuisance: it is a positive curse to art. 
Every really great composer has been hampered, and 
worried out of his wits—sometimes nearly out of his 
life—by it. The star whose court consists of the big 
stupid public is sufficiently terrible ; but at any rate the 
composer knows the game to play with her. He 
can threaten to throw her out of the window, as 
Handel did; or he can gracefully yield to her, 
as most of the great men did, and go home 
and thrash his dog or his wife to show that his proud 
independent spirit is not broken. But there is no 
means of dealing with a crowd of unimportant singers, 
and females at that, each surrounded by a group of 
nonentities who on the slightest provocation or no pro- 
vocation at all spread slanderous lying rumours and try 
to do the composer all possibleharm. Give Madame A. 
the part that Madame B. wants, and in twenty hours 
Madame B.’s court of flunkies will have found you 
guilty of the strangest crimes and (unobtrusively, of 
course) given its verdict to the world. The star’s 
appeal is always to the box-office; but should you 
make that appeal you will soon learn that the empty 
houses were the natural result of your own vile 
machinations. There is no help for it: the composer 
can only grin and bear it. 

I have dwelt upon this theme rather more lengthily 
than I intended because lately I have been looking at 
some of the weekly illustrated papers. NowI am quite 
familiar with opera-house life ; during the last few years 
I have lived in it, for many months at a time; I have 
listened to all the gossip of artists’ rooms ; and there is 
not a European reputation I have not heard endlessly dis- 
cussed. So it has been not a little startling to find the 
portraits of totally unknown singers, or singers of the 
twentieth rate, accompanied by glowing letter-press to 
inform a gaping public that these nobodies are the 
favourites of this, that or the other Continental town. 
Alas ! the editor on the look-out for portraits and para- 
graphs may easily be gulled by gentlemen who talk as 
though they knew everything of the opera world, and 
speak darkly of the enormous sums offered for a tour by 
So-and-so in Australia or America. 

There are then stars and stars and of them I consider 
those of the greater magnitude the lesser evil. All the 
same an evil they are. The smaller ones control the 
management to an extent by the prayers and intrigues 
of coteries ; the big ones control it absolutely by means 
of the box-office. When aman or woman can draw a 
full house by singing any opera, no matter how bad, 
even an artistic opera management—a thing unknown 
in London—must yield. So we have worthless stuff, 
such as Puccini’s ‘‘ Tosca”, foisted on us as genuine 
works of art. Further, we see the older operas, such as 
“Figaro”, shamefully maltreated simply because a star 
prima donna wants things all her own way, and instead 
of giving us a representation of the opera gives us a 
number of songs with intervals in which she rests her 
voice and allows various unimportant people to warble. 
In London the star system had a chance of dying out ; 
but an intelligent management has decided that this is 
not to happen. Melbaseems to be our special favourite 
at present. Now Melba has many good points. For 
instance she is in a sense a good musician and under- 
stands more about the music she sings than most 
leading ladies do. She has a wonderfully powerful and 
flexible voice (though I confess to no great liking 
for its quality), She looks well on the stage. 
And there her gifts end. She cannot act—most chorus 
girls can act better; she seems to be almost without 
musical taste; she deliberately gives us ‘‘ Lucia” at 
this time of day and in cold blood sings the Mad Scene. 
Apparently nothing can restrain her from showing her 
virtuosity in the matter of voice management: the 
emotion of a song or a scene is nothing to her: she is 
satisfied to produce that tone which her admirers love 
and to sing as many notes in a second as possible. 
There is absolutely no difference between her Michaela 
and her Marguerite. Drama and character count for 
nothing; voice production and manipulation are all in 
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all. From one point of view the thing is superbly done ; 
but for my part I would rather not have it done at all. 
Who does not remember the famous mad scene ? There 
in the middle of the stage stands a perfectly sane, cool 
and collected lady performing a long series of vocal 
gymnastics, and invariably winning a triumph by the 
skill with which she handles passages much better 
suited to orchestral instruments than to the voice. 
Everyone else on the scene may be mad ; one thing is 
certain: Lucia is not. The music is insuperably dull, 
but there is not a hint of madness in it. No musician 
can say a word in its favour; every musician laughs 
at it and feels sorry for anyone who for the 
applause of the ignorant and tasteless can sing such 
twaddle ; but the star wishes to do it, and accordingly 
an opera that ought to have been in its grave these fifty 
years is still occasionally dragged out. So it is now, so it 
will be as long as greedy managements permit stars to 
have their way because it is profitable. Melba is very 
far from being the worst kind of star; she honestly 
does what she sets out to do, and she has a big public. 
But I regard her as an enemy of operatic art ; beyond 
mere vocal art there is no art whatever in her perform- 
ances; and she is associated in my mind with bad 
performances of good operas and tedious performances 
of very bad operas. 
Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


THE ACADEMY AND THE ST. LOUIS 
EXHIBITION. 


if HAVE been obliged to devote a good deal of space 
lately to explaining how the Academy has inter- 
preted its duties under a national trust, the administra- 
tion of the Chantrey Bequest. I must ask my readers to 
bear with me if I return this week to political matters of 
art, and ask them to consider how the same body is 
dealing with another national duty, that of arranging 
for the British Art Section at the St. Louis Exhibition of 
1904. On 7 March I touched on this matter briefly. 
I pointed out that two years ago other countries 
had made their arrangements and secured their 
space at St. Louis, but that it was impossible to 
discover what the English Commission intended to 
do, how the Fine Art Committee was to be formed or 
what was its programme. I pointed out that if the 
exhibition was to be properly representative, as the 
Americans wished it to be, and the English commis- 
sioners professed to wish, a committee ought to be 
formed on very different lines from the committee 
responsible for the quite inadequate British section at 
Paris in 1899. Above all it was necessary that repre- 
sentatives of the independent societies should be called 
in to arrange a scheme in consultation with the one 
society, namely the Academy, that the Government had 
invited to take action. The position of the Govern- 
ment, in matters of this kind, is a difficult one. There 
is no national society of artists, whose action, if 
unfair, can be directly challenged in Parliament. 
The Society which has the greatest prestige of age, 
position and wealth, the Academy, claims, when any 
question of its public responsibility arises, to be a 
private body, and is only nominally under the control of 
the Crown. Moreover, it is not-only in this sense 
private, but it has become more and more, as time has 
passed, sectional. It is not the only Royal Academy in 
the country, and its policy has led to the formation, out- 
side, of societies such as the Water-colourists and 
Painter-etchers, for particular branches of the arts it 
was designed to include. These also are Royal societies. 
The whole group of the applied arts has also had to 
form its own society, that of the Arts and Crafts.* 
Finally, the Academy represents only a section of 
painters, for in addition to the Royal Societies of 
British Artists and the Institute, the last twenty years 
have been strongly marked by the vigorous life of the 
New English Art Club, and in the last five yet another, 
the ‘‘ International”, has been formed, and includes an 
important English and Scottish section. The whole 


* This in spite of the recommendation of the 1863 Commission that 
a section of art workmen should be added to the Academy. 


field, then, might be roughly plotted out as follows, 
no attempt being made to represent the exact pro- 
portion of space due to each section. 


I.—Royat SocikTIEs. 


Royal Academies. 


Other Royal Societies. 
II.— INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES. 


New - | Inter- 


Arts and Crafts Society. head 
Club. | | Society. | 


This is the configuration of the field at the present 
day; here is the reasonable and complete way of 
representing British art, and here, moreover, is the best 
manner of avoiding endless frictions and jealousies, by 
allowing each society to arrange and hang its own 
section. The adherents of each group would be classed 
with its members, and there would be a healthy rivalry 
in making the best show possible in each section, 
instead of hanging back from fear of unfriendly 
treatment. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that the 
Government should plot out such a scheme itself; it 
has no Minister to whom such duties are assigned. 
It was therefore natural that the Government would 
still turn, from habit, the claims of history and the 
absence of any more representative body, to the Academy 
in the present instance; but it is clear that for the 
Academy to interpret its duty as beginning and ending 
with itself, as the arrangement at St. Louis of an 
Academy Exhibition, and expecting rival institutions 
to pass under the Caudine Forks as a condition of 
playing their part in a national scheme, is absurd. 

The proceedings of the Committee so far, however, 
point to this remarkable view of its public duty being 
the one that recommended itself to the Academy. The 
list of the Commission published in April contained not 
a single name of an artist outside of the Academy. 
One could understand the formation of a provisional 
committee of this kind to negotiate with other societies 
and form a properly representative body. But nothing 
of the sort has been done. Three months have 
passed, and the Academic Committee appears deter- 
mined to resist wherever possible the representation of 
societies other than its own. Some correspondence 
on the subject, however, has recently appeared in the 
‘‘Times”. A writer signing ‘* Vigilans” has pointed 
out the gross anomaly of the situation, and has indi- 
cated very fairly the gaps in the present Committee. 
Since these letters appeared, Sir James Guthrie, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy, and Sir Wyke 
Bayliss of the British Artists, have, it is announced, 
been added to the Committee. By this action the 
general principle of representation is admitted, but 
there is no sign that the claim of the independent 
societies has yet been allowed. Their representation, 
it may be pointed out, is still more necessary than that 
of the Royal Societies, for the latter are pretty well 
provided for by members common to the Academy and 
themselves. 

The time has gone by when the Academy could carry 
things through with a high hand and impose its own 
terms on artists generally. It is asking a little too 
much that societies such as that of the Arts and 
Crafts and the New English Art Club should deliver 
themselves over, bound hand and foot, to a Committee 
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whose predecessor ignored both of them at the last 
International Exhibition. Is it to be expected that the 
art workers who are recognised neither in the exhibi- 
tion nor the constitution of the Academy at home, 
should consent to take what is given them abroad 
without a word in settling what the arrange- 
ment of the exhibition should be? And is it 
to be expected that painters who have been 
driven by the unfriendliness of the Academy at home 
into forming their own societies shall entrust their 
interests abroad to this Committee with no guarantee 
for proper treatment? Time is running short, there 
threatens to be a deadlock, and the policy of the Com- 
mittee, if persisted in, will certainly damage the British 
section at St. Louis. If that exhibition should repeat 
the experience of Paris, it is improbable that the 
Academy will again find itself entrusted with organis- 
ing such exhibitions in the future. 

When we examine the constitution of the Academical 
Committee its pretensions become even more remark- 
able. The names given in the Gazette include, besides 
the official head of the Academy, Sir L. A. Tadema and 
Messrs. Abbey, Brock, T. G. Jackson and Orchardson. 
I think I am right in stating that Messrs. Dicksee 
and Val Prinsep are also members. I pass over the 
case of architecture and sculpture, represented re- 
spectively by a singleartist. Of the painters, only one, 
Mr. Orchardson, commands anything like general recog- 
nition as an artist of high rank, and he is unlikely to be 
among the most active members of the committee. 
Its leading spirits would rather appear to be an 
accomplished genre painter of the Dutch school, and an 
eminent American illustrator. No one grudges either 
of these gentlemen the recognition in this country that 
his talent has brought him, but it is singular that they 
should find a place on a committee where there is no 
room for representatives of so many English and 
Scottish groups. We hope that it is not too late 
for a juster and more reasonable spirit to prevail ; 
otherwise the exhibition will suffer, and the Academy 
will more definitely than before have displayed its 
incapacity to play a national part. 

D. S. MacCo tt. 


ROYAL INSURANCE. 


Ts Royal Insurance Company has an interesting 

story to tell of its early beginning in 1845, and of 
its subsequent development into the greatest Fire office 
in the world. Liverpool has been the headquarters of 
several important insurance companies. The Liverpool 
was founded there in 1836, and after taking over the 
Globe, became known as the Liverpool, London and 
Globe, a company which is now one of the largest 
insurance companies both for Fire and Life. 

The Queea Insurance Office, founded in 1858, was 
taken over by the Royal in 1891 ; and comparatively 
recently another great Liverpool office, the London and 
Lancashire Fire, was also absorbed by the Royal. 
These and other amalgamations have helped to give 
the Royal its proud position of the largest Fire insurance 
company in existence. 

Last year it received in premiums for Fire insurance 
more than 22 millions, of which nearly 42,400,000 was 
paid for losses and expenses, leaving a trading profit 
of more than £365,000. Of this amount £200,000 
was added to the Fire fund, the balance being carried 
to profit and loss. This is a very satisfactory result 
for the shareholders, who receive a dividend at the rate 
of 38s. per share. In spite of last year having been 
more prosperous than usual the directors wisely 
abstained trom increasing the dividend, and used the 
extra profits to strengthen the reserves. The shares 
are for £20 each, of which £3 has been paid up. 
Their market value is about £50; so that the invest- 
ment has yielded a most ample return to those who 
fathered the enterprise. 

There are one or two new insurance companies 
seekivg capital at the present time, and were it pos- 
sible to forecast the future one would know whether or 
not to anticipate from the new enterprises of to-day 
such results as have been accomplished by the share- 


>. 


holders of the Royal, and of many other successful 
insurance companies. One at least of the new ven- 
tures—the United Legal Indemnity—gives good indica- 
tions of future success. 

The Life department of the Royal is less satisfactory 
than the Fire branch. It is true that the Life business 
has attained considerable magnitude, for the premium 
income exceeds £600,000 and the Life fund amounts to 
47:765,745- The business is also managed with 
economy, since the expenses are less than 13 per cent. 
of the premiums, but as the bonus is only a simple 
reversionary addition at the rate of 30s. per cent. per 
annum, the results to participating policy-holders com- 
pare by no means favourably with the returns that can 
be obtaived from some other offices. 

The relative inferiority of the Royal Life policies 
illustrate the point for mentioning which we were taken 
to task some time ago, that the greatest Fire offices 
are not so good for Life assurance business as com- 
panies which confine themselves solely to the latter 
class of insurance. It might be thought that the con- 
nexions formed by the Fire department would assist in 
obtaining Life business at small cost, and enabling the 
Life assurance branch to be managed with exceptional 
success. But the facts prove that this is not the case. 

The Annuity business of the Royal is not now very 
extensive, since the amount received for annuities was 
only £90,000 ; but a comparison of the annuities given 
by the Royal with those given by other companies for 
the same amount of purchase-money shows that the 
annuitants would have consulted their own interests 
better by purchasing their annuities elsewhere. 

These criticisms of the Life assurance and Annuity 
branches of the Royal business are the more necessary 
in view of the great reputation which the office 
deservedly holds as a Fire insurance company. People 
would think rightly that the Royal in all departments 
was entirely sound and safe, and might not unnaturally 
suppose wrongly that every branch of such a company 
would yield good results. The fact that its Life assur- 
ance is not so good for policy-holders as that of some 
of the purely Life assurance companies, does not detract 
from the greatness of the Royal asa Fire insurance 
company. In this respect it stands out pre-eminently 
as a great institution, conducted on the soundest lines 
with the most conspicuous ability. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“LUNATIC” METEOROLOGY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay REviIEw. 


Hampstead, 14 June, 1903. 


Sir,—After all the fun has been enjoyed, and the 
ridicule has raised the ripple at my expense, which your 
reviewer’s ‘‘slashing” article on my book, ‘‘ Natural 
Law in Terrestrial Phenomena” was intended to raise, 
something remains. That something is not unim- 
portant ; it is the same as provided the foundation for 
Galileo’s remark to his Inquisition critics, e pur si muove. 
Annoying as it may be to orthodox meteorologists who, 
in their observations, chiefly depend upon heat-effects 
which their own teachers—Abercromby, for example— 
prove to be inadequate, the fact is that Mr. Clements 
has made many accurate predictions, and can make as 
many more as the world’s needs may require. The 
professional meteorologists, misunderstanding his pro- 
cedure, pass his successes by as though they did not 
exist, while your reviewer is pleased to pour scorn upon 
those successes without taking the trouble to give 
reasons for his scornfulness. I know more of Mr. 
Clements’ predictions, probably, than any other man, 
for I have studied them most thoroughly, and I assert 
that he is right in his forecasts to what would be an 
uncanny extent were it not that his inquiries and his 
deductions are conducted on a purely scientific basis. 
Given his system, rightly understood, the working out 
of it, (with a due regard to all the conditions involved), 
cannot fail to furnish accurate and detailed foreknow- 
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ledge of weather conditions not merely for twenty-four 
hours ahead but for twenty-four months—if needs be. 
I say nothing of the great wealth of incontestable 
evidence which my book contains and which your 
reviewer has ignored. My book is, emphatically, a 
volume of proofs. I will cite a new example. Mr. 
Clements, in May of last year, in statements published 
at the time, said of the then forthcoming Indian south- 
west monsoon that, at Bombay, 

a. The monsoon would be a fairly good one, but 
late. This was exactly verified ; 

5. There would be few days in July without rain: 
rain fell on 25 days; 

c. The barometer range in August would be from 
29°80 to 29°55; the local record shows a variation 
from 29°80 to 29'61 ; 

d. In August 13°50 inches of rain would fall; the 
quantity registered was 14°63 inches ; 

e. In the first half of August there would be 
3°38 inches of rain, there were 2°24; in the last half 
of the month 10°12 inches was the prediction, actual 
fall, 11°99. 

Totals for whole month : 

Inches 
Recorded ove ove 14°63 


Difference ... ooo 


Considering that this was a first attempt on Indian 
weather, with but scanty local records available, and 
made from London, it will surely be conceded the 
— towards complete accuracy was remark- 
able. 

Your reviewer, in his desire to be especially smart 
at the expense of Mr. Clements and of myself, especi- 
ally of myself, is playing the part of the Italian In- 
quisitors to whorh I have already referred. He is 
hindering advance in meteorological science by the 
most sorry of weapons. The Inquisitors might have 
seen Venus in crescent form, as did Galileo himself, 
had they wished. But they did not desire the truth. 
So, your reviewer could see, from the facts submitted, 
that in Professor Darwin’s words, used in another con- 
nexion of other investigations, the successes recorded 
are a guarantee of the truth of the theories. Sucha 
course, however, would have been fair, would have been 
scientific reviewing. It seems strange that, at the 
present day, when most carefully considered results of 
observations running over many years are submitted, a 
course should be deliberately adopted (and light- 
heartedly chortled over) in the Sarurpay Review, of 
discussing an author and ridiculing his contentions 
while carefully avoiding consideration of proofs which 
he submits in support of his conclusions. Probably, 
two hundred reviews of ‘‘ Natural Law in Terrestrial 
Phenomena” have appeared in various parts of the 
world ; only one has been of a frivolous character such 
as that to which I am now referring ; objections have 
been stated and have been answered by Mr. Clements 
or myself. Generally the view expressed has been that 
of ‘‘The Englishman”, of Calcutta, namely: ‘‘ The 
book is ingenious and at times convincing, and the evi- 
dence would seem to justify any Government to give 
the system a trial”. 

In any case the system of observation described has 
been the object of twenty years of devoted and wholly 
unremunerative labour on the part of Mr. Clements. 
He furnishes abundant proofs of the accuracy of his 
forecasts. He proceeds throughout his long and 
tiring investigations entirely in a scientific spirit, 
and says, to all who may be interested: ‘This 
is the way in which I ascertain that which I 
announce. Take the trouble to understand what I do, 
then test my system and judge me by the results.” 
Instead of reasonably dealing with so reasonable an 
offer, an offer which meets every requirement of the 
sincere student of phenomena, your reviewer cries, 
“Yah! Lunatic!” Such conduct has no bearing on 
the truth or falsity of the evidence submitted. And, 
let me say, such booing and name-calling is not what is 
expected from SaTuRDAy reviewing. The vast benefits 
which would result to humanity am a weather fore- 
knowledge as accurate as, or even more accurate than, 


ocean and river tides, and nearly as accurate as eclipses, 
should surely call for fair and candid treatment. Mr. 
Clements’ arduous and unselfish labours deserve better 
treatment than your reviewer has given them, for he 
has already provided such information and is able to 
provide more. He can entirely take away the existing 
uncertainty if only, as is suggested above, any Govern- 
ment will give his system a reasonable trial. 


Yours faithfully, 
Wo. Dicsy. 


| We intended by our review of Mr. Digby’s book to 
warn the public against accepting as proved a theory 
which we satisfied ourselves Mr. Digby did not under- 
stand and could not explain. The arithmetical ‘‘ proofs” 
were in some cases such as to make the result the same 
whether one figure was added to or subtracted from 
another ; instances of this were cited in our review and 
neither explained nor repudiated by Mr. a og in his 
rejoinder. He adds a fresh ‘‘ proof” of the theory 
which was not given in the book and so could not 
possibly have affected the review. No weather prophet 
however groundless his assertions can fail to find 
coincidences enough to base a plea of proved success 
upon, provided he ignores failures and is not pedan- 
tically precise as to time and place in his predictions. 
When Mr. Clements publishes his theory on his own 
responsibility it will receive respectful consideration 
and be judged on its merits. We cannot deal with 
it on the rash advocacy of a self-confessed dabbler. 
We regret that Mr. Digby has failed to see that our 
review was not frivolous but extremely serious, and we 
thank him for supplying in his letter printed above 
‘‘incontestable evidence” that our judgment was 
correct.—Ep. S. R.| 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REviEw. 


25 Union Road, Exeter, 22 June, 1903. 


Sir,—Allow me to join your correspondent Mr. 
Butcher in removing the impression created by your 
leader of the 13th inst. that the only alternative open to 
the proprietors involves the sale of their property and 
the division of the proceeds between the London 
University, the hospitals, or other excellent institutions. 
I am not at present satisfied that it is necessary to sell 
the institution. Endeavours should first be made to 
increase the income by utilising part of the valuable 
site for building purposes &c. Whether that is possible 
or not, it may, I think, be taken for granted that the 
proprietors have no intention of allowing their property 
to be devoted to the purposes indicated in your article. 
Funds for those purposes can easily be found in other 
directions and without confiscating private property. 

The proprietors are undoubtedly the absolute owners 
of the property free from any trust to clog their action. 
Therefore they can deal with their assets as they please, 
and I venture to suggest on behalf of a number of 
proprietors that if it is impossible (as I am afraid is the 
case unless the income of the institution can be 
augmented in the manner I have mentioned) to expect 
the institution to flourish as at present constituted in 
the City of London: the sale of the premises and the 
division of the proceeds amongst the proprietors need 
not involve the dispersion of the valuable library. 

Surely the governing bodies of the Royal Institution 
and the London Library would welcome an amalga- 
mation with the London Institution under a scheme by 
which in consideration of the library plus (if required) 
the £35,000 invested funds, the g00 or so proprietors 
of the London Institution should become members of 
the institution with which the amalgamation might be 
effected. By some such plan I venture to say that the 
best interests of the proprietors of the London Institu- 
tion and of the members of the institution with which 
amalgamation might be effected would be served. At 
the same time this valuable library would not only be 
preserved in London, but would be of infinitely more 
use at either of the institutions I have mentioned than 
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in its present home in Finsbury Circus where the 
immediate surroundings are admittedly every year 
becoming increasingly uncongenial to literature. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANK BAILEy. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND THE 
DEVIZES ALTAR-CLOTH. 


To the Editor of the SatruRDAy REVIEW. 


Rectory, Devizes, Wilts, 24 June, 1903. 

Sir,—In the Saturpay REvIEw of 20 June ‘‘ Presbyter 
Sarum” accuses me of having made an “‘ ex parte state- 
ment in which the most material facts have been dis- 
ingenuously suppressed”. The charge is a serious one 
and I trust that you will allow me to repel it. 

The statement in question was addressed to my 
parishioners through my Parish Magazine. They knew 
what had gone before, so that it was unnecessary to 
repeat well-known facts. I had no idea that it would 
be copied into the ‘‘ Times ” and other papers. 

If I had been asked for a complete statement I would 
gladly have supplied it. I think that meets the charge 
of ‘disingenuous suppression”. Perhaps you will 
allow me now to supplement ‘‘ Presbyter’s ” letter on 
one or two points where it seems to me to fail in 
precision. 

The Bishop’s knowledge of the changes in the side 
chapel was acquired from personal observation during a 
visit to Devizes on 27 April, 1902, when I explained 
them to him and explained the reasons why no Faculty 
had been applied for. The reasons were altogether 
apart from the altar-cloth: so it will be sufficient 
to say I complied with his request that the omission 
should be repaired. The cloth was then in situ and no 
demur to it was then made by the Bishop. The whole 
rearrangement of the chapel had in fact been completed, 
and dedicated by the Archdeacon on 22 March, 1902. 

The objection was not raised by the Bishop until the 
following August, after inspection of a photograph in 
which the central arrangement of fleurs de lis does 
certainly look rather like an ‘‘M” though there is no 
such suggestion really on the cloth. There followed a 
request from the Registrar for a photograph of the Table 
without the cloth, which was removed momentarily for 
the purpose of the photograph only and immediately 
replaced. It is an error to assume that I ever acquiesced 
in the objection, which I thought strained. I was very 
unwilling to part with or spoil a very beautiful orna- 
ment: nor was it I believe till I received the Faculty 
with the second photograph attached that the removal 
could have been expected. I have repeatedly stated 
that I do not care about the cloth. But as an English- 
man I strongly resent the unfair action of the Bishop. 
He has long tolerated at the illegal practices of the 
extreme clergy in his diocese, yet immediately threatens 
an Evangelical clergyman for a slight transgression. 
I have now removed the cloth. 

I think the mistake I have made, and others agree 
with me in this, is that I have taken the Bishop seriously. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
J. GEorGE Watson, 
Rector of Devizes. 


|We see no reason to qualify our criticism of the 
Bishop’s judgement in taking action in this matter, but 
we must dissociate ourselves entirely from the tone and 
language of Mr. Watson’s references to the Bishop, 
which seem to us neither courteous nor warrantable.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Wick Court, near Bristol. 
Sir,—Is there not a half-way house where free 
traders and protectionists could meet? The idea I. 
put forward is crude but I think, possibly, in better 
hands it might be developed and lead morally to the 
accomplishment of Mr. Chamberlain’s object. 
The late international agree- 


Free trade is fair trade. 


ment as to sugar bounties is acknowledged by strong 
free traders to have been justifiable even on the stcictest 
principles of free trade. 

Now the trade between England and protectionist 
countries—especially Germany and the United States— 
has developed on a line that no one contemplated. 
This possible development is not even referred to (I 
think) by Adam Smith, Ricardo or Cobden. What has 
resulted from protection is this: powerful firms and 
trusts in protection countries supply their own people 
with manufactures at a far higher selling price than 
the price they obtain on export. On occasion they 
send us exports belcw the cost price. This is not fair 
or free trade; for the benefit the English consumer 
obtains is at the expense of legitimate trade. Clearly 
where any such English manufacturer is ruined, the 
English consumer loses at once the benefit of lower 
foreign prices. Such exported manufactures receive in 
fact a bounty on export like to the bounty sugar 
received before the international agreement. 

Now probably many generations must pass before 
our colonies so develop their manufactures that they 
can copy the example of Germany and the States. 
Why, then, should we not tax the bounties on these 
foreign imports in the same way we should tax any 
bounties on imported sugar? This would be fair trade 
and free trade. It may be asked how would the 
colonies gain? They would gain in this way. By the 
removal of unfair bounty competition there would be a 
stimulus to English manufactures and to English trade 
with the colonies—assuming the colonies put on the 
same duties as we put on. Now any stimulus to 
English export trade to her colonies must mean 
stimulus to colonial export trade to England. And 
this increase of colonial exports could be, for many 
generations, only in raw materials. 

Such taxes would in no way be opposed to fair trade 
or free trade. But they would give a justifiable handle 
for retaliation. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. ConstTaBLe. 


A SUPPRESSED PRIME MINISTER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 


Haughton-le-Skerne, Darlington, 19 June, 1903. 
Sir,—In the very interesting article on ‘‘The London 
Institution” in your last issue the writer refers to 
‘‘Lord Shelburne, that very interesting statesman 
whom Lord Rosebery regards as one of the suppressed 
characters of English history”. I am not a close 
student of Lord Rosebery, but if he has at any time 
said anything like that which your contributor attributes 
to him he has borrowed the epigram from a greater 
man. The idea and the phrase occur in Lord Beacons- 
field’s ‘‘ Sybil”: ‘* The Chatterton of politics, to 
understand Mr. Pitt one must understand one of the 
suppressed characters of English history, and that is 

Lord Shelburne.” 
Faithfully yours, 
FREDK. STEWART. 


ANGLO-INDIAN WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 
Madras, 27 May, 1903. 

Sir,—Mrs. Steel recognises that ‘‘ Truly the respon- 
sibility of writing anything about India is great” and 
yet does not hesitate to draw an ungenerous, condem- 
natory picture of all Englishwomen in India, describing 
their lives as ‘‘ spent in mere domesticity, frivolity, or 
even purely intellectual culture”, and makes them 
responsible for the want of mutual comprehension 
between East and West. May I, after over thirty years 
in India, say a few words which may soften if not dispel 
some of these aspersions ? 

In the first place all missionary ladies, educationists, 
doctors, and nurses should be exempted from her con- 
demnation. These are all living more strenuous lives 
by far in India than women of the same classes in 
England, and they bravely uphold the best traditions of 
their calling. he majority of Englishwomen come 
to India first when quite young and in addition 
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to learning new methods of housekeeping and 
undergoing the complicated experience of becom- 
ing acclimatised, soon have the care of young 
children added to their programme. Later on when 
the bairns have been sent home the time comes for them 
to look about for new work. If their lot has been in 
Southern India they will have lived in several districts, 
each with a language as distinct as Spanish, Italian, 
Greek and Dutch, and they will have discovered that it 
is useless for them to attempt to learn these difficult 
tongues in order to have intercourse with native ladies, 
and that the problem can best be solved by persuading 
native ladies to learn the one empire tongue—English. 
It has frequently been the case when native ladies are 
invited to their houses by English ladies that not only 
have they been unable to speak to their hostess, but 
they are equally unable to converse among themselves 
owing to the number of languages in use. The kindest 
thing for rulers and ruled is to encourage among the 
women of India the acquirement of English, the one 
tongue that will serve for social intercourse all the many 
nationalities of India. Englishwomen are'eminently prac- 
tical, and they recognise the futility of spending the scanty 
leisure of a too short life in learning languages which 
can serve but little purpose. The few educated native 
ladies that there are in India are making great efforts 
to help their ignorant sisters, and their efforts invariably 
meet with sympathy and encouragement from English 
ladies. All who have lived in India know that the 
solution of the problem of the ultimate progress of 
Indian women lies almost entirely in the hands of 
Indian gentlemen. They (with a few noble exceptions) 
are content with their wives as they are, and the 
majority have no wish whatever that they should be 
educated. This is the simple, plain truth, and not until 
Indian men desire it is there likely to be any appreciable 
progress among their women, or real social intercourse 
between them and Englishwomen. Mrs. Steel sneers 
at the ‘‘ mere domesticity ” of the lives of some Anglo- 
Indian women. Women of other nationalities fall to 
pieces in the tropics, but the colonising genius of the 
English race is due to their power of making ‘‘ home” 
wherever they go. An Englishwoman makes each little 
halting place in her itinerant Indian life an English oasis 
dainty, artistic, and bright. Natives have often 
noticed and onenet the fact. Surely it is no mean 
mission for Anglo-Indian women to make the hard- 
worked lives of their husbands bright and pleasant for 
them? Again-—in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras there 
are ladies interested in workshops where hundreds of 
poor Eurasian women are supplied with needlework, 
and intricate accounts dealing with thousands of rupees 
are managed by ladies. There are needlework guilds 
for ladies, on the lines of the late Duchess of Teck’s 
Work Guild, orphanages are supervised, and schools 
and hospitals visited by them. The “frivolity and 
y urely intellectual culture” objected to by Mrs. Steel 
are both greatly needed in India, even “frivolity” by 
which I include the various forms of recreation indulged 
in by English men and women. Be it remembered that 
the English in India are all more or less young, living 
in a land of great heat, hard work, and many tragedies, 
and the spirit of brightness and vigour that is kept 
up through all is distinctly to the credit of the race. 
We should indeed be badly off if many of us did 
not consider “‘ intellectual culture” a duty as well as 
a pleasure. Society is thrown on its own resources for 
recreation, there are no such things as professional 
concerts, theatres, and picture galleries, such as we 
have are marvellously well provided by the many gifted 
amateurs to be found among the English in India. 
It is not contended that Anglo-Indian women are 
perfect, that there are no idle, foolish or even wicked 
ones among them, but what community on earth is 
free from such? Is England? It is indeed desirable 
that more should be done by Anglo-Indian women and 
Englishwomen all over the Empire in the way of self- 
culture and work for others, but those who know India 
best will not deny that the average of intellect, morality 
and culture among Anglo-Indian women is no less high 
than that of the same class in the old country. They 
are the same people living for a few years under other 
skies. They change their skies but not their nature 
or ideals. F. C. A. Benson. 


REVIEWS. 
SURPLUS LAMB STOCK. 


**The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb.” Vol. I. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen. 1903. 
Seven vols., 7s. 6d@. each. 

**The Works of Charles Lamb.” Vols. I. and II. 
Edited by William Macdonald. London: Dent. 


1903. Twelve vols., 3s. 6d. each net. 


EAVEN forfend that we should be called on to 
estimate the comparative merits of these editions. 
Each appears to be designed to be the most complete 
repository of Lamb’s works which has ever been placed 
before the public; and they both appear so close 
together that for the life of us we do not know which 
is to be entitled to the distinction of first making these 
new additions to the store of Lamb already in exist- 
ence. Whether in bulk there will be much difference 
we cannot say. Apparently not as Mr. Lucas esti- 
mates his new matter at about sixty of his pages 
each page of which may contain perhaps twice as 
much as Mr. Macdonald’s who estimates his new 
matter at from fifty to one hundred pages. We 
have only the additions as they appear in Mr. 
Lucas’ first volume to go by, and the reader need 
not expect any thrill of excitement on coming for 
the first time on something equal to ‘“‘Elia”. We 
are afraid that no explorations in the Lamb country 
have any such surprises as this in store; and it is 
Lamb’s editors and not Lamb himself who occupy most 
space. Mr. Lucas prints about twenty-five new essays 
—none of them great—and as we read them we discount 
considerably Mr. Macdonald’s strictures on Canon 
Ainger’s edition for sticking too closely to the work 
that has on it already the cachet of traditional admira- 
tion, and his want of zeal in hunting up everything that 
ever passed through Lamb’s hands. With Fitzgerald's 
or Ainger’s editions we should not be inconsolable not 
to possess either of the present ones; though we confess 
that if we had to buy anew we should preter Mr. Lucas 
or Mr. Macdonald because clearly one should get as 
much for one’s money as one possibly can. But when 
all is said of the pious Jabour of ascertaining and 
collating all that Lamb has written the result is hardly 
such a rediscovery of Lamb as we were prepared to 
expect from the competitions of publishers and editors 
respectively to secure their share of whatever stock 
of Lamb has come into the market. 

Mr. Lucas asserts that his edition is the first to 
include a considerable number of essays and poems 
hitherto unidentified or uncollected and states that it 
includes for the first time the ‘‘ Dramatic Specimens ” 
and ‘‘Garrick Extracts”. But Mr. Macdonald it appears 
has been of the same mind as Mr. Lucas in deciding 
that no edition of Lamb could be complete in the 
absence of these examples of Lamb’s discriminating 
criticism. Therefore he includes them and who shall 
say whether Mr. Lucas or Mr. Macdonald is the first to 
do this? Take the letters again. When the letters 
are reached in Mr. Lucas’ sixth and seventh volumes we 
are informed that they will be found to contain, in 
addition to] other new letters, a fuller share of Mary 
Lamb’s correspondence than has previously been con- 
sidered needful. Mr. Macdonald informs us that his 
volumes ten and twelve will contain a much greater 
number of letters than any hitherto published. As we 
have not the opportunity of comparing the collections 
of the letters, this point having not yet been reached in 
either edition, we can only take the statements of the 
editors generally as to their claim to resuscitating 
Lamb in a bolder manner than has ever been done 
before. If one of Mr. Macdonald’s claims is to be 
taken literally he must have a certain advantage over 
Mr. Lucas. He says his collection of letters will 
include not only all those that are copyright in the 
Fitzgerald edition, but also a number of important and 
characteristic examples never printed till now. How 
he comes to be printing copyright letters he does not 
explain ; but if he has this right Mr. Lucas cannot also 
have the right; and we might suppose in this respect 
Mr. Macdonald’s edition has the advantage over Mr. 
Lucas’. We suspect the omission of the word ‘‘not”, and 
that Mr. Macdonald is really not printing the Fitzgerald 
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elition copyright letters. This question of copyright 
stands as an obstacle to both editors in making a com- 
plete edition of the correspondence ; and if the enthusiast 
for Lamb wishes to read all the letters he must be pre- 
pared to make use of probably all the editions that have 
ever been published from Serjeant Talfourd’s, of which 
Fitzgerald’s was an improved and extended one, down 
to Canon Ainger’s which was the latest until the editions 
before us appeared. Neither of the editors professes 
therefore to have prepared a final edition. Yet as the 
aim in editing Lamb seems to be not to reduce the 
volume of printed matter by a critical selection only of 
that which is of intrinsic and highest value, but to bring 
together every scrap that was ever written by Lamb, we 
may ask when is the process of bringing out new 
editions to stop? Are we to have one whenever the 
copyright in some letter expires or an unimportant 
essay is discovered? Mr. Macdonald speaking of his 
own edition as not being final says it will be followed 
by others and he mentions Mr. Lucas’ edition. 
Fitzgerald spoke of the avidity with which every new 
item relating to Lamb was seized on by editors and the 
public ; and he traced it, no doubt correctly, not merely 
to Lamb's excellence as a writer, but to his peculiarly 
fascinating personality which gave to everything 
written by him an interest more than literary. 

Mr. Lucas has in his first volume collected and 
arranged in chronological order what he calls Lamb’s 
Miscellaneous Prose and this includes all the prose 
which has not hitherto been published. But this 
volume does not contain the greatest of Lamb’s works 
the *‘ Elia” and the ‘* Last Essays of Elia” which are 
to form a separate volume; nor his work for children 
nor the ‘‘ Dramatic Specimens” and ‘‘ Garrick Extracts” 
nor the ‘‘ Prose Plays”. Mr. Macdonald, who writes a 
severe Introduction on the delinquencies of Lamb’s 
editors, will doubtless on some future occasion be as 
censorious with Mr. Lucas as he is with others when 
he discovers that Mr. Lucas has placed ‘‘ Rosamund 
Gray” at the very beginning of his Miscellaneous 
Prose. The editing of Lamb is an art in which all the 
artists distrust each other’s skill Mr. Macdonald tells 
us that in Vol. V. containing Poems and Plays the 
romance of ‘*‘ Rosamund Gray ” will be placed by him 
where the connoisseurs would naturally look for it: 
‘* This strange and beautiful tale belongs to the poetical 
period of Lamb’s life and to say ‘ Poems and Rosamund 
Gray’ is like saying ‘Poems, in Verse and Prose’.” 
Accordingly he places it with the poems and plays; 
and odd though it looks there we are not sure but we 
prefer Mr. Macdonald’s oddity to Mr. Lucas’. What- 
ever ‘‘Rosamund Gray” is it is not an essay or 
review or criticism, and yet it introduces a volume 
which is essentially composed of pieces of these classes. 
Mr. Lucas has placed it there evidently not on any 
critical grounds; but simply because it happens to be 
the first piece published in the form of prose. It does 
not matter very much if at all; but to the editors of 
Lamb who are making a cult of the business it furnishes 
one of those bones of contention about which they will 
wrangle for ever. We should not be surprised if some 
publisher who wants to take part in the Lamb boom 
does not persuade or is not persuaded by some would- 
be editor to undertake a new edition in order to solve 
the question of the arrangement of ‘‘ Rosamund Gray”. 
Mr. Lucas is a humourist and maintains the composure 
and sense of proportion which humour gives; but 
Mr. Macdonald is one of those persons who would 
have been dealt with by Lamb as Mr. Macdonald 
describes him to have treated Carlyle. A man may be 
very able, and may talk or write with much knowledge 
and even wisdom, and yet be very tiresome as Carlyle 
was to Lamb. Both Mr. Macdonald’s ‘‘ Introduction” 
and his ‘‘ Life of Lamb” prefixed, of all queer places, 
to the second volume of the ‘‘ Essays of Elia” are 
written with what we believe to be sound appreciation 
of Lamb’s character both as writer and man. He has 
sympathy and insight and one sees that his ideas are 
worthy of respect ; but his aggressiveness, his loudness, 
his uncouth style, which is apparently an endeavour to 
write like Lamb and Carlyle at the same time, are in 
extraordinary discordance with the literature he is 
editing ; and one wonders how he should have been 
attracted to the subject at all in spite of the proofs he 


gives of his knowledge of it. If the ‘‘ Introduction” 
and the ‘‘ Life” had been omitted we should have had 
nothing but praise for his edition; and if these two 
volumes of the Elian Essays had been produced 
with the omission they would have been as perfect 
as could be desired. Mr. Macdonald has annotated 
them sufficiently and not too much; and for those 
who like imaginative book illustrations, which we our- 
selves do not, Mr. Brock’s illustrations are as good as 
such things can be. Mr. Lucas errs on the side of too 
much annotation; but as he remarks, somewhat apolo- 
getically, in the present volume there is a temptation 
to over-annotate owing to the difficulties that surround 
Lamb’s references in the works included in the Miscel- 
laneous Prose. But indicating the sources of common 
Shakespearian quotations, and explanations of refer- 
ences to the dreams which issue through the gates of 
horn and ivory should be superfluous to readers of 
Lamb. 


THE WHITEWASHING OF FOX. 


‘Charles James Fox: a Political Study.” By 
J. L. Le B. Hammond. London: Methuen. 1903. 
10s. 6d. 

WE pardon the temptation because we know the 

difficulty of treating Charles James Fox as a 
serious statesman. With a tact and humour, of which 
even not party spirit can deprive him, Sir George 

Trevelyan has dwelt, in his charming ‘‘ Early Life”, 

on the social rather than on the serious side of his 

hero’s career. Mr. Hammond's book is a grave and 
laborious attempt to whitewash the most notorious 
political rake of the eighteenth century, whose character 
we thought had been abandoned by all responsible 
students of history. If our memory does not deceive 
us, similar attempts have been made of recent years to 
whitewash Peter the Great, and Richard III., and 

Judge Jeffreys. Such efforts are always attractive by 

their audacity and ingeniousness: but we are not 

aware that any of them have achieved their end. We 

do not of course mean that Charles James Fox was a 

monster : far from it : he was a most loveable creature : 

but as a serious statesman he was impossible. Mr. 

Hammond’s endeavour to defend the indefensible, and 

to revive the worship of the father of modern radi- 

calism makes an interesting volume, because it is 
full of information, and of well-written passages, 
and occasionally of shrewd common sense. But Mr. 

Hammond cannot do the impossible, which we say 

without any reference to the views which Fox held, or 

thought he held, at different periods of his life. Fox 

entered official life when he was just over age as a 

Junior Lord of the Admiralty in Lord North's Govern- 

ment. He joined North for no particular reason, and 

he left him almost immediately because he fancied he 
was not treated with sufficient consideration, or perhaps 

because he wanted to help his father in bringing in a 

marriage bill. Horace Walpole describes the way in 

which Charles Fox ‘‘ made his motion for leave to bring 
in a bill to correct the old Marriage Bill. . . . He was 
that very morning returned from Newmarket, where he 
had lost some thousand pounds the preceding day. He 
had stopped at Hockerel, where he found company : 
had sat up drinking all night ; and had not been in bed 
when he came to move his Bill, which he had not even 
drawn up”. This excites the admiration of Walpole, 
and of Sir George Trevelyan, who can hardly repress 
his satisfaction that old Lord Holland had to pay 
£140,000 for the gambling debts of this sucking 
statesman. Mr. Hammond is prudent enough 
to make no allusion to this part of Fox’s career; 
but it cannot be ignored, for Fox was as reckless 
and unlucky a gambler in politics as at cards. 

After leaving Lord North as lightly as he joined 

him, ‘‘ Charles”, as he was called by his associates, 

denounced the Minister for ten years as a traitor to his 
country, as a monster of corruption, and as the servile 
tool of a too-powerful sovereign. But on Lord 

Rockingham’s death Mr. Hammond’s hero ousted Lord 

Shelburne by joining Lord North in the celebrated 

Coalition, which, to the credit of our forebears, did not 

last more than six months. Mr. Hammond defends 
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Fox by saying that his principle and Burke’s was the 
destruction of the King’s power, and that Shelburne 
was the creature of the Court. But North had been the 
King’s creature for twelve years, and his supporters 
were called the ‘‘ King’s Friends”. It is incredible that 
Fox can have thought he was going to break 
George III. with Lord North. It was a gambler’s 
throw, unsuccessful like all his others, and it cost him 
his career, for he never was in office again until a few 
months before his death. In 1797 he retired in disgust 
from the House of Commons, because he despaired of 
his country. The following year he was struck off the 
roll of privy councillors for proposing at a public dinner 
** Our Sovereign the People”. 

Why treat such a man seriously? His fiscal policy 
was protection ; because Pitt was a free trader and 
because he was as ignorant of commerce as of 
Chinese music. He believed in French Jacobinism, 
not because he sympathised with the September 
massacres, but because he had never thought about 
the principles of government. We doubt whether he 
ever took the trouble to read Burke’s pamphlet, 
or indeed any books except his Greek and Latin 
poets. With regard to Fox’s opposition to Pitt’s 
conduct of the French War, we agree with Mr. 
Hammond that ‘‘no charge is flung so ignorantly 
or so recklessly as that of want of patriotism”. 
We wish all politicians would read pp. 312, 313, 
314 and 315, for the writing is good and the sense 
sound. ‘‘Some persons argue that it is unpatriotic 
to oppose a Government during a war; an argu- 
ment which means that whatever one party may 
think good for the State, all others must accept on 
pain of being thought bad patriots.” We have heard 
a good deal of this argument in the last three years, 
and we are willing to grant Mr. Hammond that Fox, 
Pitt, Burke, and Chatham ‘“‘ were all men who loved 
their ae and dedicated their great talents to its 
service”, But then Fox said in a letter, which Mr. 
Hammond has the fairness to quote, ‘the truth is I 
am gone something further in hate to the English 
Government than perhaps you and the rest of my friends 
are, and certainly further than can with prudence be 
advocated. The triumph of the French Government 
over the English does in fact afford me a degree of 
pleasure which it is difficult to disguise”. No: Fox 
was a marvellous rhetorician: he had acquired facility 
and felicity as 2 debater by the brutal, but sensible 
practice of speaking every night the House met from 
the age of nineteen until his death. He had an 
exuberant if somewhat nebulous sympathy with liberty 
of speech and action, which was due quite as much toa 
generous and untrained temper as to any convictions 
based upon reasoning or knowledge of history. Buta 
serious and responsible statesman, in the sense we 
attach to the term, Charles James Fox was emphatically 
not, though Mr. Hammond’s honest and learned 
attempt to prove him one is worthy of the gratitude of 
his party. 


MR. LECKY REVISED. 


** Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.” By William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. New Edition in two 
Volumes. London: Longmans. 1903. 255. net. 


5 he very interesting preface in which Mr. Lecky 
reintroduces to the public, in a new guise, his 
earliest and, in some respects, his most characteristic 
work naturally suggests reflections of a personal kind. 
The author of this ‘‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century” is the least egotistical of histo- 
rians. True he writes, as all the great historians have 


done, and as it is practically impossible to avoid doing | 


in a greater or less degree, in the first person singular ; 
and his judgments express with clearness and direct- 
ness the independent conclusions of a masculine in- 
tellect. But there is in his work no directly personal 
note, no flavour of an eager and confident indivi- 
duality, with strong prepossessions or prejudices, 
such as the most casual reader detects at once in 
half a page of Macaulay or of Froude. It is 
therefore with a slight shock of agreeable surprise 
that we find Mr. Lecky falling for a brief moment into 


his anecdotage, and striking a distinctly personal 
note. In his account of the vicissitudes of his first 
book the author adds an interesting item to the 
curiosities of literature. And in the book itself he 
admits us to the laboratory of an historian. ‘‘ There 
comes”, he tells us, ‘‘a period in the lives of most 
men who have attained any tolerable success in serious 
literature when the desire to bring their earlier writings 
to the level of their later knowledge, and into full 
harmony with their matured opinions, is perhaps 
stronger than their desire for fresh production”. 
Such a sentence pointedly suggests that Mr. Leck 
regards his career as an historian as practically termi- 
nated ; and though we would fain hope that leisure may 
disappoint this idea, the occasion is a natural one for 
a brief consideration of some aspects of Mr. Lecky’s 
services to the historical literature of the nineteenth 
century. The task is simplified for us by the historian 
himself. For the volumes before us bear traces, when 
compared with earlier editions of the same work, of a 
verbal revision almost as minute as Wordsworth or 
Tennyson ever applied in mature years to their earlier 
productions. The alterations, as is usual in such 
cases, are not. always for the better; but they exhibit 
strikingly the characteristics of the writer. 

Mr. Lecky’s conception of history is something of a 
mean between the picturesque methods of the dramatic 
school, and the matter-of-fact prosaics of the modern 
State-paper historian. He is so convinced that, as he 
has somewhere said, ‘‘ The task of an historian is not so 
much to paint a picture as to solve a problem”, that he 
is apt to forget that the problem may sometimes be 
solved in a picture. And although he does not refuse, 
as Landor puts it, ‘to place history on her rightful 
throne, and at the sides of her Eloquence and War”, he 
is more at home in the analysis of an Act of Parliament 
than in the description of a battle. Even in the delinea- 
tion of character, in which he excels by force of his 
balance, judgment and insight, Mr. Lecky is ever fear- 
ful lest some purple passage or epigrammatic phrase 
should intrude to mar his judicial tone. That this 
avoidance of the picturesque is not due to any incapacity 
for stately diction, but proceeds from deliberate choice, 
may be inferred from the rare passages in which the 
reins are given to imagination. Of these an excellent 
example may be cited from these volumes—the closing 
paragraph of the chapter on Grattan :—‘‘ He lies near 
the tombs of Pitt and Fox. The place is an honourable 
one, but it was the only honour that was bestowed on 
him. Nota bust, not an epitaph marks the spot where 
the greatest of Irish orators sleeps; but one stately 
ferm seems to bend in triumph over that unnoticed 
grave. It is the statue of Castlereagh, the statesman 
of the Legislative Union.” 

A comparison of the present work with the earlier 
edition of the ‘‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland” 
shows a wide departure in many respects from the plan 


_of the original book. In its earliest form it was little 


above the dimensions of a brochure. It now appears 
in two substantial volumes, containing together about. 
twice as much matter as the intermediary edition of 
1871. It cannot be said that the work has been in all 
respects improved. The omission of the admirable 
sketch of Swift is a serious loss, and in surrendering it 
for publication elsewhere Mr. Lecky has too generously 
made a sacrifice which spoils the completeness of his 
book. Nor can the additions be praised altogether 
without reserve. The loss of ‘‘ Swift” is but ill com- 
pensated by the rather meagre introduction in which 
his era is tamely summarised. Again the expan- 
sion of the chapter on Grattan by fully a hundred 
pages has not been entirely successful. Far too much 
space has been devoted to the much-vexed episode 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Viceroyalty. The recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam was undoubtedly an incident of 
the first importance in the train of events which 
brought about the Union. And unquestionably it 
is an episode which cannot be lightly passed over in 
any account of Grattan. But the question whether Pitt 
was right in sending Fitzwilliam, whether having been 
sent Fitzwilliam ought to have been recalled, is quite 
secondary. Mr. Lecky has been seduced by the 
prominence given to this episode by Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Ashbourne in their books on Pitt into an 
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endeavour to meet the points raised in those works. 
It seems a pity that he should have done so. For after 
all the main question involved in this discussion is no 
more than a question of Cabinet etiquette, the question 
of the relation between a Prime Minister and his 
colleagues. And upon such a question the opinions of 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Ashbourne must be held to 
have more weight than those of Mr. Lecky. 

But if the first of these volumes has been injured by 
the omission of ‘‘ Swift”, and not greatly benefited by 
the additions to ‘‘ Grattan”, the second volume, which 
is exclusively devoted to ‘‘ O'Connell”, amply justifies 
the new edition. It forms in effect a new work, 
embracing materials not available when the first draft 
was written, and supplies by far the best account yet 
provided of the history of Ireland from the Union to the 
potato famine. It is indeed an admirable endeavour to 
fulfil the ideal of history which its author has elsewhere 
defined, the explanation of the present of a nation by its 
past. The past with which Mr. Lecky here deals is a 
past not too near for history, yet not too remote to deprive 
the author of those advantages which he enjoys as an 
irishman reared and educated in the Ireland that imme- 
diately succeeded the times of which he treats. But 
the merit for which the chapter on O’Connell is above 
all admirable is that in dealing with the more recent 
and live issues of nineteenth-century polemics the 
author has preserved that tone of calm sanity and wise, 
but not exaggerated, tolerance which is so conspicuous 
in his treatment of the more remote controversies of 
the eighteenth. Perhaps when all is said the judicious 
critic of Mr. Lecky may well rate highest among his 
‘services as a writer the success with which he has 
introduced into the treatment of the politics of Irish 
history those qualities of moderation and of charity 
which have unhappily been at all times rare in the 
history of Irish politics. 


AN ADMIRAL’S LETTERS. 


** Letters of Sir T. Byam Martin.” Vol. I. Edited by 
Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton. London: Navy 
Records Society. 1903. 

[* this age of advertisement the proverb ‘‘ Good 
wine needs no bush” hardly holds good. If it 

did, the Navy Records Society would have no need to 

appeal to the public for better support than it has hitherto 

received. The society has rescued many interesting 
papers which otherwise would probably have been lost ; 
and amongst them may be reckoned the journals and 
letters of Sir T. Byam Martin which have been edited 

‘by Sir R. Vesey Hamilton who has conscientiously 

performed the duty of piloting them through the press. 

The introduction and notes accompanying the text are 

written in somewhat colloquial form, but their matter 

is sound enough. Reasons were given in Vol. II. why 
the papers which concern the first part of Martin’s 
career should be published last. The present col- 
lection refers to the earlier history of a life which 
affords an example of the possibilities for rapid pro- 
motion which the old Navy offered to those with 
interest to back them. Born in 1773 Martin first 
went afloat in ’86, was promoted lieutenant in ’go, 
commander ’93 and being posted the same year was 
acaptain attwenty. However indefensible the principle, 
or rather want of it, which enabled some men to come 
on so quickly, a highly honourable record of service 
shows that the success of this future Admiral of the 

Fleet was due to some extent to real merit. 

Many good yarns may be found scattered through 
these journals. One of the best is that which tells 
how, when the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia were 
on board the ‘‘ Impregnable” with the Prince Regent, 
an unfortunate upper yardman made some blunder 
aloft which caused the Duke, then Admiral of the Fleet, 
to let fly a tremendous volley of oaths, an outburst which 
elicited the following admiring remark from the First 
Gentleman in Europe, ‘‘ What an excellent officer 
‘William is!” Another good story relates that Admiral 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland in a conversation 
about the dimensions of the ‘‘ Valiant’s ” masts, had to 
ask which was the mizen mast. Martin pithily adds :— 
“* The Duke was a man of very small intellect”. 


Martin commenced his sea career under Prince 
William, then captain of the ‘‘ Pegasus”, who though 
a strict and even eccentric disciplinarian seems to have 
taken great interest in making his youngsters learn 
their trade. This Martin admits, but is never enthu- 
siastic about H.R.H. and evidently did not share 
the opinion of Nelson who writing to Captain 
Locker in 1786 said ‘‘In his professional line he is 
superior to near two-thirds, I am sure, of the list”. 
Sir Vesey informs us that Professor Laughton intends 
to print the correspondence which refers to the Prince’s 
disciplinary measures in the West Indies. We expect 
to find Sir Vesey wrong in his calculations that Nelson 
allowed other than service interests to influence him in 
the business of the court-martial. Nelson explained 
the considerations which prompted his conduct in a 
private letter to Commodore Gardner dated 13 May 
1787 and gave further explanations in a letter to Captain 
Locker, extracts from which may be found in Vol. I. of 
the ‘‘ Life of Nelson” by the Rev. J. S. Clarke. 

Gardner, Nelson, Collingwood, Cornwallis, Hood and 
many other famous seamen figure in these pages in 
connexion with some incident or other in Admiral 
Martin’s life. The little sketch of Riou accords well 
with all that is known of one of the finest characters 
that ever graced a quarterdeck, and the account how 
Samuel Hood took his ship through the Russell 
Passage is a record of seamanship hard to beat; the 
Lumsdaine affair which touched Martin nearly concludes 
the reminiscences contained in this volume. The con- 
duct of the Brixham wreckers when the ‘‘ Venerable” 
was lost in Tor Bay and an exception in favour of 
“black or white women” from an order directing all 
strangers to be sent ashore at gun-fire show what a 
gulf separates us from the days when these remini- 
scences were written. Admiral Martin sums up the 
work performed by him between 1794 and 1815 for 
which he received the approbation of senior officers and 
other people. This summary prefaces his correspond- 
ence which is arranged in order of date. 


THE FRESHNESS OF HOMER. 


‘¢ The Iliad.” Books XIII.-XXIV. Edited by Walter 
Leaf. London: Macmillan. 1902. 18s 
HIS second volume in the new edition of Dr. Leaf’s 
Iliad has all the merits of his volume on the 
first twelve books, and abounds in interesting matter 
of which a great deal is fresh. The editor appears in 
his character of ‘‘ advanced” critic perhaps in an even 
more marked degree than in the former volume. Every 
book is analysed in a most elaborate and sceptical 
manner. Dr. Leaf is not dogmatic, he refrains from 
cut and dried tabular analysis, and his conjectural 
criticism is for this very reason the more convincing. 
Inconsistencies of story or style are minutely examined 
and wherever possible an attempt is made to locate 
lines or passages which while apparently genuine are 
no less clearly out of place as they stand in our text. 
For the ordinary reader the interest of the new edition lies 
chiefly in the footnotes, which are constantly redeemed 
from aridity by most pleasing touches of archzological 
or anthropological research. By virtue of his remarkable 
stores of knowledge in these directions Dr. Leaf is able 
to illuminate all sorts of points which otherwise would 
either puzzle or escape attention altogether. Often an 
epithet gets a real meaning where hitherto we have 
simply taken it for granted. An adjective like icpdc used 
of fish is explained as literally accurate, since in pre- 
Homeric times fish really were sacred objects. The 
word xapacedvac, of the priests of Zeus at Dodona, is 
seen to illustrate the conservatism of primitive habit 
which is characteristic of ceremonial religion. The 
priestly tribe continued to sleep on the ground after 
beds had come in ; and it is remarkable that the same 
survival appears in the custom of smearing with mud 
the bedstead of the Flamen Dialis. On the odd passage 
where Hera says to Artemis 
oe N€ovra yuvarki 
Zeve Oijcey, wai Hwee . 


we read that death appears commonly in form of a lion 
in the Semitic mythology ; and, further, that ‘‘ Artemis 
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is said to kave been worshipped in Ambracia in the form 
of alioness”. A note on the incident where the corpse 
of Hector is repeatedly stabbed by the Myrmidons 
refers us to the primitive belief that mutilation of the 
dead body made the ghost harmless ; and the practice 
is compared with the old English practice of running a 
stake through the body of a suicide. In another note 
the word dydiBadrys, used evidently to denote a recog- 
nised superiority, recalls the modern Albanian custom 
when at the baking of the marriage-loaf ‘‘ the first to 
touch the dough must be a virgin who has both parents 
living, as well as brothers, the more the better”. Under 
these curious lines 


, , , > , 
Tov ap eyxédvés re Kal ixyOves dueréro: to, 
Cyuov KeipovTes 


we learn that the strange word ézivedpidwor shows an 
accurate knowledge of nature, as ‘‘ the fat in this spot 
seems to be a particular delicacy to carnivora; the 
New Zealand parrots kill sheep by sitting on their 
backs and biting it out”. 

Equally excellent are notes of another kind. The 
mutual admiration of Priam and Achilles at their meet- 
ing is the subject of an apt quotation from Helbig, 
who remarks that ‘‘ the over-mastering admiration for 
physical beauty which is so characteristic of the Greek 
mind has in these lines—where the beauty of the old 
man is as vividly recognised as that of the young— 
one of its most striking as well as of its earliest ex- 
pressions”. A line in Bcok XVI. 


pv Cavarov te Kat vydvpoy "Yrvov 


is illustrated by a reference to vase pictures which give 
Death and Sleep actually performing this ministry. 
In one picture of the kind which we ourselves remember 
they support the insubstantial body with a touch—in 
the posture of their hands there is no sense of weight. 
Vase paintings again clear up many points about 
armour or dress. The word repyweoca, applied to a 
shield, refers probably (in Dr. Leaf’s opinion) to the 
apron which in those paintings often hangs from the 
lower edge. Another instance of modern archeology 
is in the explanations of that queer phrase zap’ 
aiddv dvédpapev, of the emerging brain of a smitten 
warrior. Mycenawan spearheads confirm the simpler 
translation ‘‘ran out along the socket of the spear- 
head”, Wheeled tripods like those which Hephzstus 
was making when Thetis found him appear (says a 
note) in old Phcenician monuments. Certainly a tripod 
travelling over sea is not unknown as a vase subject, 
for we have seen at least one instance of it. The 
flower-ornaments, xdAvxes, recall naturally the Mycenzan 
rosettes. On the Shield of Achilles both in notes and 
appendix Dr. Leaf has much that is pleasurable and is 
evidently dealing with congenial matter. The figure 
of Kip calls out an allusion to the Lycian monument 
which we are glad to note he does not call the “ Harpy 
Tomb”. The Kies as he points out are themselves 
ghosts. Dr. Leaf takes the usual view that the A‘vos was 
the dirge for passing summer and he quotes a most 
interesting conjecture (suggested by the undoubtedly 
Semitic origin of these songs) that aiAwov comes from 
the Phoenician ailenu, Woetous. The evidently Cretan 
character of the dance on the Shield does not incline him 
to regard the lines as a late interpolation by some 
Cretan (as it has been supposed) seeing that the Cretan 
discoveries have shown that in early times Crete was 
even more likely to be taken as typical of Greek life 
than at a later period. Again the reference to a 
potter’s wheel is confirmed as ancient by the evidence 
of pre-Mycenzan pottery. Lastly the description of 
the tumblers and the dances they lead is quite in 
keeping with what is still to be seen, says Dr. Leaf, 
every Easter Tuesday at Megara. The appendix on 
the Shield in general, its shape, the scheme of its 
decoration, and the probable character of the separate 
scenes, is quite the best thing of its kind that we have 
read. All sorts of modern knowledge are applied in 
the discussion and it affords an admirable instance of 
the varied resources of really scientific information on 
which in these days the classical scholar is able to 
draw. Dr. Leaf opines that in general the Shield 
pictures bear the Mycenzan character—‘ the free and 
naturalistic treatment ” which we find in such remains 


as the Vapheio cups. As he holds also, and 
on adequate grounds we think, that the Homeric 
description belongs to no ‘‘period Jater than the 
prime of Epic poetry”, the whole subject of the 
Shield becomes engrossing in the last degree for all 
who appreciate the archzological side of Homer. Of 
the other appencices those on women's dress in Homer, 
on Homeric burial rites, and on the harnessing of the 
chariot are crammed with evidences of research and 
are most enjoyable reading. There are good and really 
useful illustrations. 

Dr. Leaf has achieved a notabie work—a work that 
will stand in the first class because it has every 
ingredient of scholarship in ihe widest sense. The 
textual, the historically critical, the literary, and the 
archeological aspects of the Iliad are all represented 
and represented adequately. A work like this is full 
of significance as to the educational value of the 
classics. It shows how wide a thing the best scholar- 
ship is. One cannot despair of classical studies so 
long as they are from time to time embodied in a form 
so fresi living and intellectual. There is nothing 
mechanical or musty in these two volumes. Dr. Leaf 
by this work alone has gone far to prove the truth that 
classical scholarship when properly handled is as 
modern, as susceptible of adaptation to the progress of 
thought as any of the miscellanea of the ‘‘ modern 
side”. And that, too, with gain not loss on the human 
and esthetic side. 


NOVELS. 


‘*Richard Rosny.” By Maxwell Gray (M. G. Tuttiett). 
London: Heinemann. 1903. 


‘Richard Rosny” is immeasurably a better novel 
than ‘*The Silence of Dean Maitland”, but unfor- 
tunately in each the story turns on the long conceal- 
ment by a respectable man of an early crime. The 
poverty of motive must detract from the reputation 
which the later story deserves. Richard Rosny himself 
is a character that would hardly occur in a book by a 
man. A nervous sensitive child grows into a dashing 
sailor and later into a self-centred unsympathetic but 
immensely benevolent man of business. It is as though 
we were asked to believe that David Copperfield would 
pass via ‘‘Beauchamp’s Career” to the middle age 
of those strong silent men misunderstood of their wives 
and extensively patronised of lady novelists. But 
Rosny’s mother is really wonderful: a woman who 
lives unscathed by tragedy to fret perpetually over 
trifles, whose futility maddens a husband and almost 
drives from her son’s mind the memory of her virtues 
and wrongs, and who yet at a crisis can show unex- 
pected good sense. Rosny’s stepfather is too crude an 
amalgam of geniality viciousness and refined tastes to 
convince, but his household before and after his death 
is well conceived. As is not unusual! jin novels, we are 
expected to admire the hero’s absurd self-abnegation 
for the sake of an unworthy young cub of a brother. 
Finally, a catastrophe is nearly produced by the fact 
that a girl represented as a mirror of sound judgment 
acts in a sudden emergency with a complete want of 
common sense. But in spite of all this the story must 
bold any reader who gets half way : the very numerous 
characters of the drama are all individual, and the 
sense of scenery is vivid and most legitimately 
exercised. 


‘*In Happy Hollow.” By Max Adeler (Charles Heber 
Clark). London: Ward, Lock. 1903. 6s. 


The author of ‘‘ Out of the Hurly Burly” has been 
familiar as a humourist for the past quarter of a century 
or so, and many readers will welcome a new book from 
his pen with anticipations of enjoying some really good 
fun. Such will not he disappointed with the goings-on 
‘*In Happy Hollow”, a small town quite out of the 
hurly burly for awhile—but only for awhile, for A. J. 
Pelican, the disappointed manager of an unsuccessful 
theatrical company, took it into his head to make 
things hum. He started a ‘*boom” in ‘‘ Happy 
Hollow” with excellent results for himself and those 
who had stood his friend. The tale is told by a young 
schoolmaster and the centre of the stage is occupied by 
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a wonderfully magniloquent Colonel Bantam, a man 
who reminds us of another humourist’s creation, the 
yeteran who enthralled a gathering by declaring ‘‘I 
was with Grant” only to add ‘‘I was with Grant— 
before the war”. Colonel Bantam is delicious in his 
unconquerable self-conceit, his inexhaustible power of 
inventing experiences. Max Adeler shows himself to 
belong to the best class of humorists, consisting of 
those who can command the sympathy as well as the 
smiles of their readers, and in ‘‘ In Happy Hollow” we 
have some well-presented incidents appealing to senti- 
ment set amid general mirth-provoking narrative, which 
often, indeed, partakes of the nature of screaming 
farce. The numerous illustrations by Clare Victor 
Dwiggins and Hermann Rountree successfully heighten 
the humour of the text. 


“ Seaward for the Foe.” By Headon Hill. 
Ward, Lock. 1903. 6s. 

This is a scrappy book. First comes ‘‘ Seaward for 
the Foe”, ten incidents in a naval war. Our shores 
are assailed by the fleets of France and Russia. Fresh 
characters figure in each incident, and disappear at its 
conclusion in the familiar, magazine way. In every 
case the foreigners are foiled by the detective-like 
acuteness of some youthful Briton. The series breaks 
off short, and leaves us speculating which side won. 
Part II. is more coherent. It is called ‘‘ The Perils of 
the Red Box ”, and narrates the adventures of a king’s 
messenger. As sure as ever Jos Melgund was sent off 
with important despatches, a beautiful girl crossed his 
path. Susceptible Jos could never resist a chance of 
love-making, and so he was constantly getting into 
hot water; for of course the damsel was of the lovely 
conspirator order. But the maidens burnt their fingers 
too, for they all lost their hearts to the irresistible 
king’s messenger. All this Jos tells us, with an 
enviable lack of self-consciousness. In the end he 
married an opera-singer, whom a Svengali-like hypno- 
tiser had almost ‘‘ willed” into marrying a Serene 


London: 


Highness. This class of goods is growing rather 

threadbare. 

‘‘The Roman Road.” By Zack. Westminster : 
Constable. 1903. 6s. 


The three stories under ‘‘ The Roman Road” are a 
queer unprofitable mixture of realism, allegory, epigram 
and melodrama. The framework of the first is good, 
and in each there is ability, but the possibilities of all 
are spoilt by a restless striving for contrast, for abrupt 
effect, and by a kind of perverted and self-conscious 
art. The same plane of effort is seldom maintained 
for two consecutive pages ; observation and exactness 
are often sacrificed to sheer ostentation; there is an 
irritating profusion of author’s ‘‘ asides”, a tendency 
throughout to theatrical emphasis, and a preference for 
the picturesque over the pictorial word, as when a 
heron’s legs—the stillest part of a heavy-flighted bird— 
are described as ‘scribbling the sky”. Short stories 
cannot be produced by lopping long ones: the differ- 
ence is only accidentally of length, and is less dependent 
on treatment than character. Compression and muti- 
lation, and the substitution of a spasmodic saltation for 
its natural movement will not convert the body of a 
novel into what is essentially another form of art ; no 
more than the palette knife can reduce a painted picture 
into a sketch. 


‘* Sandford of Merton: a Story of Oxford Life.” By 
Belinda Blinders. Edited by Desmond F. T. Coke. 
Oxford: Alden. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 
1903. 35. 6d. 

Satire and parody are genres in which the under- 
graduate seldom succeeds, and we take ‘‘ Sandford of 
Merton” to be an undergraduate work. It purports to 
represent a story of Oxford life by a lady novelist, and, 
while some of the incidents and expressions are fairly 
amusing, Mr. Coke commits the great mistake of 
making his lady-novelist immeasurably foolish and 
didactic. The ladies who do write novels on under- 
graduate life are not inclined to the kind of error 
attributed to Miss Blinders: the hero of this book 
is the youth dear to schoolmaster novelists rather than 
to—well, names do not matter. In fact the parody is 
overdone. College life and athletics offer a good deal 


of scope to the unintentional humourist, but to parody 
unconscious humour needs a subtle mind. ‘The 
Oxford Magazine” once published a delicious chapter 
on the Eights extracted from an imaginary novel by 
Ouida, and Mr. Coke plods a little heavily in the same 
track. <A description of a football match is however 
amusing, and the book never offends against good 
taste. 


**Bondman Free.” By John Oxenham. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Oxenham has degenerated since he wrote ‘‘ John 
of Gerisau ”, which was at least a fair imitation ot Mr. 
Anthony Hope. In his latest story he is neither con- 
vincing nor edifying. His hero robs a till to take his 
dying wife to the seaside, goes to prison, finds the 
usual difficulties in obtaining. employment after his 
release, becomes private secretary to the judge who sen- 
tenced him, and lives happily ever after. We are told 
that he is ‘‘a true man”, but a vein of false sentiment 
impels us to set him down as a fool and a prig. The 
judge is depicted as a kleptomaniac, evidently that we 
may institute cheap comparisons between him and the 
man he sent to gaol. The female characters are 
peculiarly irritating and the various murders are quite 
unnecessary. 


‘‘A Ten Pound Penalty.” By H. Noel Williams.. 
London: Treherne. 1903. 25. 

This is a capital racing story written by one who 
thoroughly knows what he is writing about. The 
descriptions of races, racing folk and racing talk are 
lifelike and interesting. ‘‘A Ten Pound Penalty” may 
be read by all who care for the sport. For such it 
has few dull pages. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Friars and how they came to England.” By Father 
Cuthbert, Capuchin. London: Sands. 1903. 5s. net. 

This volume contains two works of about equal length: a 
modern essay on the spirit and genius of the Friars Minor,. 
and a translation of Friar Thomas of Eccleston’s fascinating 
“De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam”. To our mind the 
two works merited separate publication, so that each might 
receive the undivided attention due to it. The Chronicle 
of Friar Thomas of Eccleston was first published by Professor 
Brewer in the “ Monumenta Fraarciscana” (1858), and again by 
the Observantins at Quaracchi in the “ Analecta Franciscana ” 
(1885). Eccleston wrote between 1260 and 1265, and begins 
his story with the coming of the nine Religious who landed at. 
Dover on 10 September, 1224. The Chronicle, though lacking 
chronological and all other symmetry, holds one closely by its 
quality of vivid interest. Some of its anecdotes are exquisite, 
and smack of the Marches and Umbria. We realise in reading, 
Friar Thomas all that England lost in cutting herself off from 
the sunny influences of the religion of Italy. It is not without 
apprehensions for his peace of mind that the critic in these. 
days of the sham medizval takes up a translation from a 
medizval writer. Be it said at once that Father Cuthbert’s 
translation is a model of style and treatment, simple, natural 
and wholesome as it is original, and, if not free from error, it is 
—Heaven be praised—wholly free from the preciosities of 
Wardour-Street English. The introductory essay is scholarly, 
suggestive and well written, though we find ourselves con- 
stantly at variance with its views and objecting to its methods 
of treatment. 


“The New Reign of Terror in France.” 
London : Bickers. 1903. Is. net. 

We are glad that Lady Sykes has done her best to enlighten 
British opinion as to the conduct of the campaign against the 
Religious Orders by M. Combes and his Government, infor- 
mation on this subject, as supplied by newspaper correspon- 
dents, being by no means trustworthy. The persecution now in 
progress is of course the direct negation of the Revolutionary 
watchwords, but, as we have frequently reminded our readers, 
this is in complete accordance with the universal policy of post- 
Revolutionary Governments. In a polemical treatise of this 
nature exaggeration is difficult to avoid but we should combat 
the statements that M. Jaurés advocates the Germanising of 
Alsace Lorraine or that M. Loubet was involved in the 
Panama scandals. As Minister of the Interior he possessed a 
long list of deputies said to be involved against whom he did 
not proceed, which can be easily explained by anticipation of 
the evil which might result to the Republic. There is no 
evidence of his personal complicity. After all the French 
nation is to be blamed as severely as its Government; such 
persecutions could only take place in a disgracefully apathetic 


By J. A. C. Sykes. 
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condition of public opinion. Probably most men believe that 
the Orders will gradually filter back as they have done before, 
very likely they may, but that will not relieve France of the 
odium attaching to recent events. As the writer points out, 
the merely financial loss to the country will be enormous. 


“Works of Ruskin.” Library Edition. Vol. II.: Poems. 
London: George Allen. 1903. 2Is. net. 

Ruskin himself early came to the conclusion that verse was 
not his medium, and on the whole it is a pity that he did not 
have the courage to destroy all the verse that had not appeared 
in fugitive form, and to refuse permission for other forms of 
publication. As it is, the editors of the present exhaustive 
edition of his works were bound by their scheme to include all 
that has already appeared, and they have made a few additions 
from manuscript. In these pages we see Ruskin searching 
for his medium, trying the veins of Coleridge, Scott and Byron, 
‘precocious, facile, and bordering here and there on the real 
thing as distinguished from an imitation of it. The editors 
have arranged and annotated with unwearied care, and they 
have added to the volume a number of Ruskin’s drawings. 
One or two of these, like “ The Mill at Baveno” and “ Valley 
of Cluse ” would alone make it worth possessing. 


“The British Empire Year Book, 1903.” By Edgar G. Wall. 
London: Stanford. £1 1s. net. 

A new work of reference to the statistics of the various parts 
of the British Empire might hardly be considered necessary. 
Yet a very few minutes’ study of Mr. Wall’s comprehensive 
compilation will show that it has merits which none other can 
claim. Everything statistically that we may want to know 
about Great Britain or any of her colonies or dependencies is 
to be found in this volume, whether affecting trade, population, 
or the prices of articles of local consumption. Mr. Wall has of 
course taken his figures from official sources and has received 
assistance from both the Home and Colonial Governments. It 
is inevitable that the book should be somewhat bulky, but it is 
not unwieldy, and it is a great convenience to have the 
statistics of the whole Empire in one volume. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Juin. 3f. 


There is an interesting article in this number “ Une Industrie 
Nouvelle” by M. Louis Farges. The writer deals with what is 
known in Switzerland as the “ Fremdenindustrie” which has 


-done so much to fill the pockets of the sons of Helvetia. 


Though his careful investigation of the subject opens up the 
story of tourist organisations from much earlier times than have 
been usually associated with such enterprises (1818 marked the 
establishment of the first Swiss touring agency in London) 
M. Farges* advice to his own country strikes us as the most 
useful part of his paper. For every one foreign tourist that 
travels in France, twenty travel in Switzerland, an altogether 
undue proportion when the great natural attractions of the 
former country are taken into consideration, apart altogether 
from its magnificent architectural monuments. Although the 
French Touring Club has done much to develop travel there is 
enormous leeway to make up. Compare the hotels in 
Dauphiné with those in Switzerland even since the enormous 
advance of late years at Grenoble, Bourg d’Oisans, the Col de 
Lanteret and other resorts in that neighbourhood. We confess 
that we shudder when we find the Carlyle controversy pursuing 
us into foreign reviews ; for this M. de Wyzewa is responsible. 
There is a very thin paper on travel in the Far East by the 
Comte de Marsay and an interesting one by M. Georges 
Goyau on the popular origin of the Concordat. 


A few notable reprints besides the new editions of Charles 
Lamb have been published of late. To “The Fireside 
Edition” of Dickens’ novels (Chapman and Hall : from 1s. to 
2s. each) have been added “Oliver Twist”, “Nicholas 
Nickleby”, “The Pickwick Papers”, and “Barnaby Rudge”. 
The last of these has never had anything like the popularity of 
the other three, but we doubt whether Dickens ever did better 
work than in this story. The illustrations are the old familiar 
ones by Phiz and Cattermole. The volumes are well printed 
and chéap, but the covers are poor.—“ The Illustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books” is a new series of 
reprints published by Messrs. Methuen, the price varying from 
35. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. The particular feature 
is the reproduction of all the illustrations which appeared in the 
original issues. Among the opening volumes are “The Tour 
of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque”, “ The History of 
Johnny Jude Genus”, Blake’s “ Illustrations of the Book of 
Job”. The last-named does not impress us at all favourably. 
Blake’s noble work here has a niggling appearance owing to 
the reduction in size of the facsimile. “Othello” and 
“ Cymbeline ” (3s. 6d. each) have appeared in the same firm’s 
“ Arden” edition of Shakespeare which Mr. W. J. Craig edits. 
They are rather pleasant to handle and produced with care.— 
“The Variorum Shakespeare” (Lippincott) is on a more 
ambitious scale. “ Macbeth ” (price 18s.) is the second volume 
of the series edited by Mr. H. H. Furness, Roughly, we 


‘should say there is a good deal more about Shakespeare 


in it than there is of Shakespeare. The appendices are quite 
vast. They include press criticisms of Mr. Irving’s repre- 
sentation of Macbeth, Lady Martin’s view of the character of 


Lady Macbeth, &c.—Mr. F. G. Kitton has collected and edited 
for Messrs. Chapman and Hall “The Poems and Verses of 
Charles Dickens”. We like the little volume for its de. 
lightful frontispiece, Maclise’s drawing in 1842 of Dickens, 
his wife and sister-in-law. Some of the editor’s notes interest 
us too. He recalls the fact that Dickens having started the 
“ Daily News” as editor in January 1846 resigned in February, 
detesting the mechanical drudgery.—From Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus we have a well-bound and light edition of Bret Harte’s 
“Poems” (6s.).—Amongst other reprints are three new volumes 
of the cheap edition (3s. 6d.) of Mr. Hardy’s novels, “A 
Laodicean”, ““A Group of Noble Dames” and “ Desperate 
Remedies”: in the “Golden Treasury Series” (25. 6d. each 
net) are “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and “The 
Golden Sayings of Epictetus”. Mr. Hastings Crossly edits 
the latter, and to use the Matthew Arnold’s saying of Words- 
worth disencumbers him of his “ superfluous literary baggage”, 
It is a good addition to this admirable series of books.—The 
print of Borrow’s “* Romany Rye” (Methuen. Is. 6d.) is pain- 
fully difficult to any but strong eyes.—“ The Blessed Damozel” 
is the second of “ Roses of Parnassus” and has already been 
reprinted once or twice. It is rather foolish and affected in 
get-up. 

‘* Flora of Thanet” (Robinson) is a careful list of the native 
and alien flowers and grasses of the district by Mr. G. M. 
Pittock and his friends. We could wish the pamphlet were a 
little longer, and contained remarks by the author on some of 
the flowers he includes in his interesting list. Notes and com- 
ments of this kind are often interesting in these publications. 
We are glad te see that the beautiful water violet (hottonia) is 
found in Thanet. Considering the country, the orchids are 
not a very strong list ; they include the bird nest and of course 
the bee orchid. Apparently the helleborines are not represented 
in Thanet. 


LAWYERS’ BOOKS ON EDUCATION ACTS. 


“The Education Acts.” By Hugh Owen. Twentieth Edition. 
London: Knight. 1903. 215. net. 

“The Education Act, 1902.” By Montague Barlow and H. 
Macan. Second Edition. London: Butterworth. 1903. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“The Law of Education.” By W. R. Willson. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1903. 215. 

“The Law of Public Education.” By G. Edwardes Jones and 
J. C. G. Sykes. London: Rivingtons. 1903. 2I5. net. 

The most general observation that can be made about all 
these books is that they are rather a lamentable proof of the 
waste that goes on in the present economic condition of society. 

Here are some half-dozen gentlemen whose academic and legal 

qualifications are beyond dispute, and who without exception 

have turned out books perfectly unimpeachable and of which it 
is difficult to say which is better worth recommendation. There 
are also the publishers, each being at considerable expense in 
getting up and preparing handsome volumes containing at least 
six hundred pages on an average, who are competing with each 
other in a very risky competition amongst a necessarily 
limited class of customers. We know that legal authors are 
pecuniarily amongst the least well paid of writers of books. 

The process of putting legal books together is as dry and com- 

plicated as constructing tables of logarithms ; and probably 

the mental labour is not less severe. In a few cases legal authors 
have been known to be repaid by associating their names witha 
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certain branch of practice : but that can hardly be expected to 
occur when there are so many legal Richmonds in the field. 
Education law is not a field of practice which is prolific in 
‘cases for opinion and cases in the courts. The legal experts 
of the Education Department are always at hand to advise the 
amateur administrators of education law when difficulties arise ; 
and they take much honest bread out of the mouths of lawyers 
who have arduously earned it by their elaborate volumes. 
-It must add to their bitterness when they reflect, too, that 
probably these same officials are largely indebted them- 
selves to their own labours. In short the writers of law 
books have reversed the blessing pronounced upon the 
man who makes two ears of corn to grow where only 
one grew before; for theirs is an industry which would be 
more profitable the fewer that were engaged upon it and the 
less amount they turned out There appears however to be no 
remedy for so much wasted labour though it must be regretted. 
We can only suggest as a consolation to this mournful reflec- 
tion that writing these books on Education Law may have 
‘been a source of enjoyment in itself to the writers. Mr. 
Willson especially from his very ingenuous preface appears to 
be an enthusiast for understanding difficult subjects ; and he 
seems to have chosen Education not because he previously 
understood Education Law but because he wished to under- 
stand it. This is by no means rare in the writing of law books 
and it is an intellectual condition not unfavourable to clear 
presentment to readers. This merit is possessed by Mr. 
Willson’s book. The ingenuity of all the writers has been 
taxed in devising the arrangement of the vast subject matter 
included in their books. Mr. Willson and Messrs Edwardes 
Jones and Sykes have no broad general Introduction such as 
is to be found in Sir Hugh Owen’s and Messrs. Barlow 
and Macan’s treatises. They each plunge in medias res ; but 
while Mr. Willson presents his subject somewhat in the form 
of a code under classified headings, the book of the combined 
three authors follows the more usual plan of annotation of the 
sections of the Acts. The latter plan is also followed by Sir Hugh 
Owen. Messrs. Barlow and Macan also adopt it in dealing 
with the Education Act 1902, and while their book is an 
admirable guide to that Act it does not collect the 
whole body of statutes and codes and regulations relat- 
ing to Education Law as the other treatises do. We prefer 
the plan of Mr. Willson ; but we are not prepared to say 
that it presents any distinct practical advantage over that 
of the other books: and the possessor of any of them would 
find in them whatever was required to be known. Messrs. 
Barlow and Macan’s book needs to be supplemented by the 
library which a lawyer would have at hand. The other books 
will serve those best who have not the statutes at their elbow. 
Sir Hugh Owen’s book has now been through twenty editions. 
It has been at the cradle and the bier of the School Boards. 
Messrs. Barlow and Macan’s book has reached its second edition 
in very short time, a fact which speaks for itself. We hope 
the others will have equal success ; and there is no reason why 
they should not unless the market is already over-supplied. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


There is not much activity in the book world just now, and 
the publishers generally seem to be reserving themselves for 
the autumn. There are however a few important works ready 
for immediate issue. 

Messrs. George Bell and Sons will next week issue the first 
velume of the Chiswick Library of Noble Writers. The books 
in the collection are to be finely printed and are intended to 
appeal to the man who is a connoisseur in binding, paper and 
type not less than to the lover of good literature. The initial 
volume will be Landor’s “ Pericles and Aspasia” reprinted 
from the edition of 1876 and only 200 copies for sale in Great 
Britain at three guineas net will be issued. It will be followed 
by More’s “ Utopia”, “The Golden Ass” of Apuleius and 
Walton’s “Lives” of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert and 
Sanderson. Messrs. Bell will also issue next week “ The 
Washingtonians” by Mrs. H. M. Hopkins (Pauline Bradford 
Mackie) and “ Deficient Saints” by Mr. Marshall Saunders. 

Two books of interest to students of the early days of 
European competition and strife in the East which Messrs. 
Longmans have in hand are Mr. S. C. Hill’s “ Three French- 
men in Bengal, or the Loss of the French Settlements” and 
Mr. Beckles Willson’s “ Ledger and Sword : or the Honourable 
Company of Merchants Trading to the East Indies 1599-1874”. 
The same house also announces “ The New Land ”—a record 
of the voyage of the “ Fram” to the Arctic Regions 1898-1902 
by Captain Otto Sverdrup. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in hand the concluding volume of 
Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Life and Labours of the People”, which 
contains practically a summing up of the whole work together 
with suggestions towards the solution of the problems dealt 
with in the seventeen volumes. From the same house will be 
issued in the early autumn (price 5 guineas net) Messrs. 
Maurice and Edward Detmold’s “Sixteen Illustrations of 
Subjects from Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book’”. Messrs. Macmillan 
are adding to their sixpenny issue of copyright works “Speeches 
on Free Trade by Richard Cobden”. 


Messrs. Sampson Low Marston and Co, will publish durin 
the first week in July the 1903 edition of “All the Worlds 
Fighting Ships” by F. T. Jane. Several additions have been 
made to the book, including the flags, uniforms, plans of dock. 
yards, harbours &c. of all the principal nations, with articles 
and many new photos of recently completed vessels. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder in August will have ready in book form 
Mr. Seton Merriman’s novel “ Barlasch of the Guard” now 
running in the “ Cornhill”. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish “Lady Diana Beauclerk; 
her Life and Work” by Mrs. Stewart Erskine. Lady 
Diana was the elder daughter of the Second Duke of Marl. 
borough, and married first Lord Bolingbroke and secondly 
Topham Beauclerk. Her friends included Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Fox, Gibbon, Goldsmith and others, 

No fewer than twenty-six novels are to be published by 
Messrs. Methuen during the next six months; the first to 
appear with the beginning of July being Miss Adeline Sergeant’s 
“The Love that Overcame”. 

Mr. John Coleman has written and Messrs. Treherne will 
publish almost immediately a Life of Charles Reade. 

New editions, revised and enlarged to an extent which makes 
them almost new works, of Mr. W. Watson’s “ Orchids: Their 
Culture and Management”, and Mr. Drury’s “ British Dogs”, 
will be issued in a few days by Mr. Upcott Gill. 


For This Week’s Books ses page 822. 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catalogue Free. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de Il’Opera, PARIS. 


~UY’S HOSPITAL.—Entrance Scholarships to be 


competed for in September, 1903.--Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of 4100 open to candidates under 20 y ears of age, and one of £50 open to 
candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of £150 and another of 460, open to candidates under 25 years of age. One 
Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their study of 
Anatomy and Physiology of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on 


application to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


~UY’S HOSPITAL.—Pre.iminary Scientiric (M.B. 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October 1st. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MasTER or SECRETARY. 


O AUTHORS.—W. R. RussELL & Co., LTD., are prepared to 
consider MSS. with a view to early publication.—5a Paternoster Row, E.C 
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The Saturday 


Review. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and AB C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 PiccapiLty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms. orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 


TO GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 


Bere 


HENRY IRVING. 


DRURY LANE. Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15, DANTE. 
By MM. Sarpou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEES at 2.50. 


Box Office now open. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS’S Company in THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
By Owen Hall and Sidney Jones, 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


KUBELIK. 


SECOND AND LAST RECITAL. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


Vocalist—Dr. Lupwic WULLNER. 
Solo Pianist—Dorotuy Maccs. 


Ibach Grand Pianoforte.—Tickets, 21s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6¢., 58., 2s. 6d., and 2s.; at 
the Hall; usual Agents; and Huco Goéruitz, 119 New Bond Street, W. 


To-day at 3. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
Mdiles. EMILIE and GABRIELLE CHRISTMAN. 


VOCAL RECITAL. 
TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, June 30, at 8.30 p.m. 
Ehrbar (Vienna) Pianoforte. 


Tickets, 10s. 6d., 58., 38., 28., of WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall; usual Agents; 
and Huco Gor.itz, 119 New Bond Street, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle... .. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strcp Paste .. 6d 
Wholesale : Ossorne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M {F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London_ 
For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 


P & Oo F go reg! SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

. « MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

p & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
» TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 

hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PACIFIC LINE. 


Pleasure Cruise to Norway, 
North Cape, &c. 


ORTONA (Twin Screw), 
8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p. 
Leaving Liverpool Thursday, 2nd July, 4 p.m., Belfast at 11 a.m. and Greenock: 
8 p.m, on Friday, 3rd July, for 
NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPt# (for Midnight Sun), 
Arriving back at Liverpool, Monday, 27th July. 

Fares moderate. 

For oy ages, descriptive pemphlets, &c., apply to Tuos. Cook & Son’s Offices, 
or to the Cumpany’s Agents in London, ANDERSON, ANDEKSON & Co., 16 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and 5 Ferchurch Avenue, E.C. ; or in Mavchester, to the PACIFIC 
STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chembers, Piccadilly ; or at the 
HEAD OFFICES of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

29: yA DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
a © . on Deposits, repayable on demand. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
‘ie C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
le olborn. 
Alien : Brrxsecx, Lonpon.” 


FOR THE HAIR. Preserves, beautifies, nourishes it. Nothing equals it. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and RowLanvs, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. “Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 
Edition de Luxe of the 


WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In 15 Monthly Volumes. 
Uniform with the Editions de Luxe of Tennyson, Lamb, Kingsley, 
FitzGerald, Pater, and Kipling 
The Edition will be strictly limited to 775 Copies. Price ros. 6d. net 
per Volume, and orders will only be taken for Complete Sets. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, 


Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Punch.—“ One of the very best biographies the Baron has read for many a day.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


By CANON HENSON. 
SINCERITY and SUBSCRIPTION. 


A Plea for Toleration In the Church of England. 
By H. HENSLEY HENSON, Canon of Westminster. 
Globe 8vo. 1s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. 

With 9 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Dundce Advertiser.—‘ No writer excels Charles W. Wood in transferring to 
per so far as it is possible the landscape, people, and atmosphere of a region...... 
he reader derives a sense of enjoyment almost as strong and good as that to be 
obtained from an actual tour. None digresses so charmingly and to such good 
purpose. The book enables one to get at Norway, its scenery, customs, natives, 

and sentiment, «s otherwise were impossible apart from travel.” 


Cc. B., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
476 pages. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S FINAL 


VOLUME, 
CONTAINING : 
Notes on Social Influences and Conclusions. With an Abstract of 
the Complete 17 Volumes of LIFE AND LABOUR IN LONDON, 
and a Map of Places of Worship, Schools, and Public Houses. 


POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Illustrated. Pott 8vo. 2s. net each. 
MRS. 


PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


MAN OVERBOARD! By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT. By Winston 


CHURCHILL. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents ror JULY: 


JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. MR. GEORGE MOORE AND 
By Sreru—en Gwynn. Chapters IRELAND'S VOCATION. By 


THE BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY. 'HE COL iS A IMPERIA 
By A. G. Brapvey. DEFENCE: A REJOINDER. 


THE FOUR PACKMEN. By H. Lorina. 
A VILLAGE FEUD. ARCADY. By Marcus REEb. 


THE HANDICRAFTS. By Miss A. 
ALDWYCH IN LONDON. By 


S GALBRAITH. 
Laurence THE BARONET. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains: 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. I. 
Horace G. Hurcuinson. 
JOHN WESLEY. Part I. 
University). 


THE YELLOW VAN. IX. By Ricarp Wurretna, Author of ‘No. 5 John 


Street. 
A LOST STORY. By Frank Nornis, Author of “ The Octopus.” 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price xs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s 
The JULY NUMBER contains: 
A:T INDIAN VILLAGE. Sketch. By Jutian Racru. 
A PAIR OF POACHERS, Story. By Raten Henry Baruour. 
IN THE CAVALRY. Story. By Frances Courtenay Bayior. 
‘THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. A Serial Story. 
By Howarp Py e. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Edited by 
Ry Professor C. T. Wincnester (Wesleyan 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” :—Tintoretto (J. B, 
Stoughton Holborn). Bell. 5s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S. (J. B. Atlay), 
Smith, Elder. 145. net. 


FICTION, 
The Mystery of Murray Davenport (R. N. Stephens). 
Sir Julian the Apostate (Mrs. Clement Parsons), Heinemann. 6s, 
The Undersong (H. C. Macilwaine). Constable. 6s. 
Ardina Doran (Susan Christian). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
‘Out of the East” (Lafcadio Hearn). Kegan Paul. $s. net. 
Conrad in Quest of his Youth (Leonard Merrick). Richards. 
Riding to Win (Leon Breaker). Everett. 25. 6d. 


Nash. 6s. 


6s. net, 


Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand (Gertrude Atherton). Macmillan, 
2s. net. 
My Japanese Wife (Clive Holland). Everett. 35. 6d. 
HIsToRY. 


Old Days in Diplomacy (By the Eldest Daughter of the late Sir 
Edward Cromwell Disbrowe). Jarrold. 

Literary Landmarks of Oxford (Laurence Hutton). Grant Richards, 
55. net. 

** The Cambridge Modern History ” :—Vol. VII. : The United States, 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 16s. net. 

The Unreformed House of Commons (Edward Porritt and Annie G, 
Porritt. 2 vols.) Cambridge: At the University Press, 
255. net. 

REPRINTS. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Bret Harte (New Edition). Chatto 
and Windus. 

“The World’s Classics” :—The Odyssey of Homer (Translated by 
Alexander Pope); The Works of Virgil (Translated by John 
Dryden). Grant Richards. 1s. net each. 

‘The Temple Classics ” :—Augustine’s City of God (3 vols.). 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Discourses of Epictetus {2 vols) Bell. 1s. net each. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton (Edited by William Aldis Wright), 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 55. net. 

Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple, 1652-54 
(Edited by Edward Abbott Parry), Sherratt and Hughes. 6s. 

ScHooL Books. 

Arnold’s French Reading Books :—Richard Whittington and the Conte 
de VAbbé de Saint-Pierre (Edited by C. F. Herdener). 
Arnold. 

Entrance Scholarship Questions for the Chief Public Schools and 
H.M.S. ‘ Britannia” (E. J. Lloyd). Sonnenschein. §s. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Biblical History of the Hebrews (F. J. Foakes-Jackson). 
Arnold. 6s. 

The Bishop’s English (George Washington Moon). Sonnenschein. 

s. 6d. 


Dent. 


35. 6d. 

The Unwritten Sayings of Christ (C. G. Griffenhoofe). Arnold. 
35. net. 

New Testament Apocryphal Writings (Edited by James Orr). 
Is. net. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Numbers 
(George Buchanan Gray). Clark. 12s. 

Pagan Christs: Studies in Comparative Hierology (John M. Robert- 


Dent. 


son). Watts. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Goal of the Universe (S. W. Koelle). Stock. 7s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 


Gleanings in Buddha Fields (5s. net) and Glimpses of Unfamiliar 

' Japan (2 vols. 15s. net) by Lafcadio Hearn. Kegan Paul. 

A Search for the Masked Tawareks (W. J. Harding King). 
Elder. 12s. 6d. 

Winter India (Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore). 


Smith, 


Unwin. tos, 6d. net. 


Bright Days in Merrie England: Four-in-Hand Journeys (A. Van ~ 


Doren Honeyman). Unwin. 6s. 


The Norfolk Broads (W. A. Dutt). Methuen. zs. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art of Extempore Speaking, The (Harold Ford. Fourth Edition), 
Stock. 25. 6d. net. 
British Empire Year Book, The, 1903 (Edgar G. Wall). Stanford. 
215. net. 


Eton 7. Winchester, 1826-1902. Eton: Spottiswoode. 1s. 

Land Problems in India (Romesh Dutt and Others). 
Natesan. 25. 

Life on ‘* The Baltic,” and Shipping Idylls for Shipping Idlers (B 

Mceurs des Diurnales; Traité de Journalisme (par Loyson-Bridet. 
Deuxiéme Cdition). Paris: Société du Mercure de France. 


Madras : 


3/7. 506. 

Money and Banking (William A. Scott). Bell. ros. net. 

Municipal Public Works (S. Whinery). New York: The Macmillan 
Co. London: Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Practical Gunnery in the Lecture-Room and in the Field (Compiled 
by Captain H. T. Russell). Gale and Polden. 2s, 6d. net. 

School Manager, The (Joseph King). Arnold. 1s. 

ee 8p The Moral System of (Richard G. Moulton). Macmillan, 
net. 

Sir Walter Scott and his Country (Handasyde). 
Is. net. 

Stray Leaves from Stray Literature: Stories Reconstructed from the 
Anvarisoheili, Baital Pachtsi, &c., (Lafcadio Hearn). Kegan 
Paul. §s. net. 


Brimley Johnson. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE MORE PRESS. 


To be Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, 
Litt.D., &c. And Reproduced in the Photographic 
Department of the Oxford University Press. 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF 


THE FIRST FOLIO OF CHAUGER. 


Mr. MORING has in preparation a Collotype Facsimile of the 
Collected Edition of Chaucer’s Works (together with many Chaucerian 
Pieces), Edited by W. Thynne and Printed in the year 1532. Copies 
of this famous Book are even rarer than the Shakespeare First Folio. 

This Facsimile Reproduction—the first hitherto attempted—will be 
issued as a Companion Volume to the Book with which it in many ways 
deserves to rank—viz., the Reproduction of the Shakespeare First 
Folio of 1623. 

It is noteworthy that just One Hundred Years separate the first 
Chaucer Folio (1532) from the Second Folio of Shakespeare (1632). 

It is further noteworthy that, as in the case of Shakespeare, there 
are four Folio Editions. Of these four, Thynne’s Edition of 1532 is 
the only one of real value, as all the rest are derived from it. 

It is of special value as an original authority. There is no other 
known source for Usk’s ‘‘ Testament of Love” or for the Ballads 
entitled ‘‘ The Flower of Curtesye,” ‘*To my Sovereign Lady,” or 
“A Goodly Ballad.” 

Of the ‘* Testament of Cresseid,” the only other authority is the 
later (but independent) edition of 1593. 

Of Gower’s * Praise of Peace,” ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Rose,” and 
two Ballads by Hoccleve, there is no other authority, except one MS. 
In the case of the ‘* Romaunt,” Thynne’s text is better than that of 
the MS., and supplies many missing lines, inclusive of lines 1-44. 

Thynne is also an authority for the ** Ballad of Good Counsel,” the 
“Envoy to Bukton,” and the ‘* Assembly of Ladies,” of which there 
are two MS. copies; and for ‘* La Belle Dame sans Merci,” the 
‘** Envoy to Scogan,” and the ‘* Book of the Duchess,” of which there 
are three MSS. For lines 31-96 of the last mentioned, which are 
missing in two of the MSS., Thynne is the best authority. 

In other cases the text of Thynne is also, in general, well worth con- 
sulting, notably in the case of ‘* Troilus and Cressida.” And it is well 
to bear in mind that from 1532 to 1597 the text of the ‘Canterbury 
Tales ” was only accessible to readers in one of the four Folios. 

The Project has been undertaken at the suggestion of several dis- 
tinguished scholars, and it is hoped that in acceding to their suggestion 
the Publishers may be meeting the wishes of many students and 
Bibliophiles. Public Libraries, both in England and America, should 
certainly possess this Reproduction of one of England’s greatest 
Literary Monuments. 

The price will be £5 §s. Subscribers should send in their names in 
time to be included in a list to be printed at the beginning of the 
volume. The book will be issued bound in antique boards, and 
arrangements are being made for supplying special leather bindings, 
particulars of which may be had on application, 


THE KING’S LIBRARY. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS FOLIOS. 
EIKON BASILIKE; or, the King’s Book. 


Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A. A Reprint in Old Spelling of the 
First Edition. Sumptuously printed at the De La More Press on Hand-made 
Paper. 21s. net. (Ready immediately. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


‘A veritable monk of Bury St. Edmunds ; worth listening to, if by chance made 
visible and audible.”—Car.y Le, ‘‘ Past and Present.” 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN OF 
BRAKELOND: a Picture of Monastic Life in the Days of Abbot Samson. 
Newly Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Table of Dates relating to the Abbey 
of St. Edmundsbury, and Index, by Sir ERNEST CLARKE, F.S.A., with 
reproduction of Seal of Abbot Samson (A.D. 1200) as Frontispiece. ped ge 

eady. 


OTHER VOLUMES ALSO READY. 
THE LOVE OF BOOKS --being the Philo- 


biblon of Richard de Bury. Newly trans!ated. The Translation is 
that prepared by the late E. C. THOMAS, as the result of some twenty years’ 
study of the text—the first trustworthy edition, published in 1888, out of print 
and very scarce—now again published, with Brief Notes and Introduction, by 
special permission. A Seal of Richard de Bury, as Bishop of Durham, is repro- 
duced as the frontispiece. 1s. net. Also bound in cloth with white back, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. net ; or with real vellum back, 3s. 6d. net. Second Edition, with 
Index, just issued. 


SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated 
by EDWARD FITZGERALD, the Translator of “‘ Omdr Khayyam.” This 
work, somewhat unduly neglected, is a noteworthy literary achievement. 
38. > net. Also bound in cloth with white back, 4s. 6d. ; or vellum back, 
5s. 6d. net. 


** One of the neatest and cheapest of all available libraries of reprints." —G/ode. 


ALEXANDER MORING, 298 Regent Street, London, W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


PAPI 
STANDARD.—*‘ A graphic picture of a very interesting man,” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


Sir HENRY WENTWORTH ACLAND, 


BART., K.C.B., F.R.S. Regius Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Oxford. A MEMOIR. By J. B. A 
Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of ‘“‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before 
Lord Ellenborough in 1814.” 
_ Daily Telegraph.—‘ A most interesting biography.....Mr. Atlay gives a very 
interesting account of Acland’s life—both public and private—his many-sided 
activities and friendships, and of the leading questions which stirred the University.” 
_ Morning Post.—‘‘ The memoir in its simplicity of statement and almost reveren- 
tial manner in referring to this studious life and its relations forms an appropriate 
tribute......Mr. Atlay has performed his task with praiseworthy discrimination and 
regard for the nature of his material.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN SAHARA. 


Now Ready. With 41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A SEARCH FOR 
THE MASKED TAWAREKS. 


By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 


CHOTA NAGPORE: 


A Little-Known Province of the Empire. 

By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the EARL OF NORTHBROOK, 

G.C.S.1., sometime Viceroy of Todia. With a Map and 4o Full-page Illustra- 

tions. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 

Vanity Fair.—‘‘ The knowledge and the grasp of the subject shown by Mr. 

es make the work an important addition to Indian topographic 
iterature.”” 


MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LONDON ROSES: 
s British Museum. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of “Cornet Strong of 
Ireton’s Horse,” “* Rupert, by the Grace of God,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, Author of “ An Inland Ferry.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW WORK BY MR. LEONARD WILLIAMS. 
NOW READY. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


TOLEDO AND MADRID: 


Their Records and Romances. 
By LEONARD WILLIAMS, 
Author of “The Land of the Dons,” “ Ballads and Songs of Spain,” &c. 
With 55 Full-page Illustrations. 
CASSELL & CO., Limited, London ; and all Booksellers. 


NOTICE. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


Unless the writer of a historical Novel, without title, 
author's name or address, sent to the Bodley Head 
some weeks ago (in a Red Box) communicates with 
JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, on or before June 30, the MS. 
will be placed in the printer's hands and published 
forthwith under the title THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 

Should any dispute arise as to terms, the Publisher 
will appeal to the President of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the President of the Authors’ Society to decide. 


NOTICE.—A New Novel by Mr. W. E. NORRIS, 
“SNATURE’S COMEDIAN,” is com- 
menced in the July issue of 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY. 8vo. Price Sixpence. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W. E. Norris. Chapters I.-IL. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Book II., Chapters VIII.-IX.; Book III., Chapter I. 
A NIGHT IN THE OPEN AT 22,000 FEET.—Part II. By 
Major RANKIN, Author of ** A Subaltern’s Letter to His Wife.” 
THE SERGEANT’S IDEA. By G. CAMP-BALL. By Cuas. 
StTanvey E us. ARSH. 
MAEVE OF THE BATTLES. By | LOVE’S TRANCE. By WALTER 
Eva Gore-Boorn, | Herries 
CANADA IN THE SIXTIES. By , AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
Fountain. | By Anprew Lane. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
823 
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From GREENING LIST. 


At all Libraries 


and Booksellers’. 


ENGLISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY SERIES. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. A Study by 


Hamitton Fyre. With a Bibliography, Portrait, and complete cast of all | 


plays. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study by 


Wa crter JERROLD, with a new Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HUDIBRAS. By Dr. Butter. Edited by 


T. W. H. Crostanp. With Twelve Illustrations after Hogarth. Foolscap 
8vo. cloth, top edge gilt, with bookmark, 2s. net ; leather, top edge gilt, with 
bookmark, 3s. net. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. A record of | 


the London stage for 1901. By J. T. Grein. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM EDGAR 


Uniform in style with | 


SALTUS. By G. F. Monxsuoop and Geo. GAMBLE. 
“ Woman and the Wiis.” Foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. 


SUE: a Play by Brer Harte and T. E. 


Pemberton. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BALLAD OF THE SOUL’S 


DESIRE. A Poem by Vernon Notr. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LOFTUS LIBRARY. 


A series of tastefully produced volumes of popular 
British and Continental Novels, pocket size (fcap. 8vo.), 
all beautifully printed and artistically bound in either 
_ cloth or leather, with silk book-mark, each containing 
| an Illustration or Portrait as frontispiece. 


Translated by G. F. MONKSHOOD. 


1—SAPHO. By Acrnonse Davpet, 


Cloth 1s, 6d. net. Leather 2s. 6d. net. 


* Translated by ERNEST TRISTAM. 
No. 2.—THAIS. By AnaToLe FRANcE. 


Cloth 1s. 6d. net. Leather 2s. 6d. net, 


| 


| No. 


Translated by HENRY BLANCHAMP, 
3—THE NABOB. By 
DavDeET. 


| Cloth 2s, net. Leather 3s. net. 


POPULAR 
Mr. RANGER-GULL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Standard.—* Mr. C. Raoger-Gull is very clever. Ry can write well, even 
Srilliantly. Mr. Gull opens nis + story vigorously, and his good spirits never flag. 
The book is brimful of cleverness.” 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 


A COMEDY BY 


Cc. RANGER-GULL. 
Author of “‘ The Hypocrite,” ‘‘ Back to Lilac Land,” “ Miss Malevolent 
“ The Serf,” &c. 


Sketch.—‘‘ The novel is well constructed and brightly written, and the eader 
will only have himself to blame if he does not get some hearty laughs.” 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 


Daily Mail.—‘ Sprightly wit is the main feature of Mr. Ranger-Gull’s comedy. 
It is flippant, jocular, and epigrammatic. Readers who enjoy quips and repartee 
will find his eet full of them.” 


Vanity Fair.—“ It is as entertaining and high-spirited a story of Oxford life as 
‘one could wish...... Mr, Ranger-Gull's wit is always striking, and occasionally it 
fastens to its subject with very mordant force. The whole book is admirably clever, 
.with no pages in it dull, and some so sparkling that they almost hurt the eye.” 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 


Free Lance.—‘‘ A lively, brilliantly-written book, full of wit and humour and 

igram ; sparkling from cover to cover is Mr. Ranger-Gull’s latest novel, ‘ His 

race’s Grace. .There are > pages of smart dialogue which are equal to the best of 
almost any living ‘English writer. 


Daily News.—‘‘ A smart and up-to-date novel. The book is readable, and a 
t |, ao for a journey. The end, which is pure farce, is wholly 


delightful. 
Price Six Shillings. 


“THE LYONS MAIL.” Being the true 


story of the murders, founded on an authentic account by one of the descendants 
of the murdered courier. Translated from the French by Ropert H. SHerarp. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. A novel by 


Guy Tuorne, Author of ‘The Oven.” Crown 8vo. cloth 6s. 


NOVELS. 


A SOCIETY SUCCESS. 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 


A Filippancy. By Cosmo Hamitton. 


THE DANGER. OF INNOCENCE. 


The lightest and brightest book of the season. 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 


A Flippancy. By Cosmo HamILTon, 


THE ICE MAIDEN. By “Lavy 


Frivo..” 3s. 6d 


MR. INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE. 


By Epcar Satus, 3s. 6d. 


OUT OF THE PAST. 


SpuRRELL. 6s. 
Weekly Dispatch.—“ Vivid and thrilling. ‘The men and women are fierce, 
splendid, and relentless. They move amid atking scenes, terrible revenges, wild 
fighting, and intriguing of the harem.” 


THE 
THE STEEPLE. 


Outlook.—“* A purposeful story altogether out of the common ruck......It is both 
daring and convincing. 

ze =. — “* Few readers who take it up will readily lay it down until the book 
is finished.” 


A HEROINE OF REALITY. 


Percy Donovan. 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY., 
A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY.) 


ANOTHER AMERICAN SUCCESS. 


THE DAY OF PROSPERITY. A 


Vision of the Century to Come. By Paut DeviNNE. 6s. 


THE STAFF IN FLOWER. (Avyony- 


mous). 6s. 


A TRAGIC CONTRACT. 


By Geo. F. 


By Rectnatp TuRNER, 
Author of 
“The Comedy of Progress” and 
‘* Cynthia’s Damages.” 6s. 


By 


By Mount 


Homnus. 6s. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London : 
824 


GREENING & CO. LTD., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTOR Y.—New Vol. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOT- 


LAND. By J. H. Mitar, Balliol College, Oxford. With Pnotogravure 
Fronti-piece, cloth gilt, 16s. 
Also a Fine Edition, limited to 25 copies, 01 Hand-made Paper, £2 2s. net. 
Mr. Witttam Arcuer, in the Daily Chronicle, says: ‘‘Mr. J. H. Millar’s 
‘Literary Historv of Scotland’ is a sound book, a useful bouk. a book to he 
thankful for....... His work is well-considered, well-proportioned, we'l-conditioned.” 


TWO CHARMING TRAVEL BOOKS. 
By the Author of ‘‘China: The Long-Lived Empire.” 


WINTER INDIA. By Euiza Rusaman 


Scipmore. With 43 Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
“ The real charm of the book is that the author enables you to see everything 
with her, for she not only knows how to travel, but how to tell vividly her story.” 


BRIGHT DAYS IN MERRIE 


ENGLAND. By C. Van Doren Honeyman. Profusely Illustrated, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
This book is the product of many delightful jo»rneys by the Author on his own 
coach. It is a book to linger over and enjoy with almost the zest of travel. 


FOR TOURISTS. 
GUIDE TO SIENA: History and Art. 


4 Wituiam Heywoop and Lucy Otcott. In Tourist Binding, crown 8vo. 
net. 


KING EDWARD AND HIS COURT. 


By T. H.S. Escorr. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
_ Personal sketches, with anecdotes of the chief personages in the social and poli- 
tical world of which the King forms the centre. 
“It is indeed astonishing how much Mr. Escott knows.....,In the present volume 
he may almost te said to excel himself.”"—Morning Post. 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 


McCartuy. Illustrated from Photographs, large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Biographies of JOSEPH CHAMRERLAIN, ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, 
Sir HENRY CAMPRELL-BANNERMAN, and Sir MICHAEL HICKS. 
BEACH are included in this volume. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


By the Right Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. With Photogravure Portrait. In 
two vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. [Zighth Edition. 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 


ADVENTURE for Non-Climbers, bine 4 and Old. By Mrs. AuBREY LE 
BLonp (Mrs. Main). Protusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Impression, 
“ The tales told are far more thrilling than the most sensational of novels.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS 


DURING THE ANGLO-BOER WAR. By Mrs. (GENERAL) De LA Rey. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Second pression. 


THE TEMPLE. By Georce Herserr, 


Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition. With’an Introduction by J. H. 
Suortuouse, Auhor of ** John Inglesant.” Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DYER. 


Edited by Eowarp Tuomas, M.A., Author of “‘ Hore Solitaria.” Vol. IV. 
of the Welsh library. Cloth, 2s. ; paper cover, 1s. Vols. 1.-III., THE 
MABINOSION. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. 


Ry Mrs. Pxitip Crampion pe Crespicny, Author of “ From Behind the 
Arras.” Unwin’s Red Cloth Library, crown 8vo. 6s. 

A jolly-going romance of adventure." —Scotsman. 

“*To those who retain an affection fora breezy, healthy, well-written novel of 


Tudor England we would heartily recommend ‘ The Mischiet of a Glove.’” 
Pail Mali Gazette. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. By GrorcE 


MOORE Unwin’s Red Cloth Library, 
_ ‘There can be no doubt about the moving pathos, the vivid and absorbing 
interest of Mr. Moore's story.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. Cloth, 6s. [Second impression, 
The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘ Read on breathlessly to the end we must. 
This new author is a born story-teller....... In many places we are reminded of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton (at her best) and of the sisters Bronté.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Important Offer to Readers of the 
** Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


| NOW OFFZRED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
£I 13s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Js. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN'S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 


WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 


Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making £3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
we are threatened with Trusts, our Free Trade 
principles are in danger, and the books are being 
eagerly read, we offer them on the instalment 
plan at HALF PRICE. 


Fill up the Order Form!below and send without delay, or you may 
be tov late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT: HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RicHARD HEATH. 

2. THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosnouse, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols 
Fourth Edition. 

5 and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(** Verax ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THoROLD KoGERs. 2 Vols. 

9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoRoLD Rocers. 2 Vols. 

11 and 12.—-CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 

13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Wriiings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

15 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun Mortey. 
2 Vols. 

17-—THE GLADSTONE COLONY.—By James Francis 
Hocan, M.P. 

18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Lerroy-BEAULIEU, HENRY DUNCKLEY VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BARTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CourTNey, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 

19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proa. 


SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 


To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Piease send me THE REFORMER'S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to n.ake to you, or anyone you appoint, Z 
turtner payments of 11/- each. $ 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent paymevts upon the corresponding day ot each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, 1 engage that I will not dispose of 
them before my payments are completed. If for auy reason ycu are unable to fill 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 

Free Delivery in (Mr., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
the London Postal 


District. Outside L Rank or Occupation ..cecvsesssecrceccsesseeccossecs 
that District at the 
By TTT TTT here Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
The Books can be inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents JULY, 1903. 
PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By M. Yves 
Guvor, Catcuas, Dietomaticus, and Dr. Beattie Crozier. : 
THE “GLORIOUS REVOLUTION” IN SERVIA. By Hersert Vivian. 
M. MAETERLINCK’S “‘ JOYZELLE.” By Maurice GeroTHWOHL. 
THE BUILDING OF ST. PETERSBURG. By Mary F. Jounston. 
THE LATE DEAN BRADLEY. By Prof. S. H. Butcner, LL.D. 
HAD SHAKESPEARE READ THE GREEK TRAGEDIES? III. By 
J. Cuuerton Coutins. 
SOME PROMOTERS OF ANGLO-FRENCH AMITY. By Freperic LEEs. 
THE GONCOURT ACADEMY. By J. H. Rosny. 
AUGUST BEBEL. By Epirn Setvers. 
SOME LETTERS FROM ARTHUR HALLAM. By Colonel Brooxriecp. 
THE SECRET OF CARLYLE’S LIFE. By W. H. Mattock. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which gives all sides of the 
great Fiscal Discussion. 


Special Article : 
LORD AVEBURY. 


Price 2a. weekly. 
Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


TALES OF THREE COLONIES. 
Australia, Tasmania, and Zealandia. 
By EVELYN ADAMS. Price 6s. 


“* The stories ripple along in an attractive sort of way.”—St. ¥ames's Gazette. 
“She not only delineates the situation crisply and definitely, but also keenly 
italises her ch s."—GL Herald. 


HENRY J. .DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 
BY 


J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwith. 


Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/- net each. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
826 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH COINS AND MEDALS 
THE PROPERTY OF A NOBLEMAN. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. June 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the Valuable Collection of ENGLISH COINS, the Property of a_Nobleman, 
comprising rare and valuable Coins in Gold. Silver, and Copper, from Edward VI. 
to George III., including a fint Series of Patterns and Proofs in brilliant condition, 
a fine Specimen of the fxmous “ Petition ” Crown, and a Valuable Series of Medals 
in the three metals from ilizabeth to George III. This Collection was placed for 
safe custody in a London Bank in 1789, and remained there until last May. 

May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may bé had. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIRRARY OF THE LATE 
SIR CHARLES STUART, BART. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 29, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely,, 
a PORTION of the Valuable LIBRARY of the late Sir CHARLES STUART, 
Bart., mostly in fine Bindings, Stamped with the Arms of former Famous Owners, 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 
Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pail Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annuin. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 

The Galignani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
oevescececeesseeeLe Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
W. H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 72. 
-»»Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 


BERLIN 
VIENNA 


Bupa-PesTu A. Lappert. 
ROMB..ccccccccccecsccccce Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID .oececeescoceece Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE «.++es+s Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra, 
HOMBURG Schick’s Library. 
CAIRO. Lhe Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
NEw YORK The International News Compan 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrTrREAL, ..-.The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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The London Hospital, |The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 
WHITECHAPEL. = TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
The only large General Hospital for the whole of LONDON, W.C. 


East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


(Established 1856.) 


PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND 


FOR 


THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund 
for Granting Help to Country Clergymen 
and to those in Provincial Towns suffering from 
overwork and weakened health, to euable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are fre- 
quent where for six, eight, or ten years—sometimes 
even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday 
from his parish. 


It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,” and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary, 


Offices of the Corporation, 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 
WAC. 


work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


THE 


Royal Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and Women, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PArRONS— 
The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 


CHAIRMAN — 
Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
‘rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 
Department 1s being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 


The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds, 


' Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Tlospital. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months ending 
36th APRIL, 1903. 


Total Vield in Fine Gold from all sources 


11,053'501 Ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis Af os 7°560 dwts, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
ost per lon 
Milled. 
To Mining Expenses ee £22,325 4 8 3°244 
Milling Expenses oe ee 3,941 13 4 
Cyaniding Expenses .. oe ee os 4,798 10 7 © 3 3°386 
General Expenses ee oe 1,984 7 10 o 4°287 
Head Office Expenses .. ee ee ee 1,526 18 8 © I 0°532 
34,576 15 “S03 
Working Profit .. 11,679 3 9 °o 7 11°862 


£46,255 18 10 7°665 
‘ 


Cr, Value. Value per Ton 
Milled. 
By Gold Account .. 446,255 18 10 7°665 
To Int 
411,679 3 9 
Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit, brought down.. ‘oh oe oo £411,679 3 


Norte.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 

A Special General Meeting of Shareholders has been convened for Wednesday, 
8th July, 1903. at 10.45 A.M., for the gg vse of considering certain proposed 
alterations to the Company's Articles of Association in accordance with circular 
dated April, 1903, which has been issued to all Registered Shareholders, and which 
will be sent on application to all holders of Share Warrants to Bearer. 


The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £4,431 8s. 7d. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Ki: Abroad. 
d. 
One Year ... 836 6 
Half Year... ue oe 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any di being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad oe in- 
formed immediately. 
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STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


STANFORD’S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


REISSUE, Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 
12 vols, Jarge crown 8vo. cloth, price 15s. each (sold separately). 

“The new issue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
publication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the Jatest geographical 
results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information 
accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and Engli-h 
Geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes and 
for refereuce, and pleasant to the general reader.” - Atheneum. 


EUROPE. Vol. I.: THE COUNTRIES OF THE 
MAINLAND (excluding the North-West). By Geo. G. CuisHoim, M.A., 
B.Sc. With 17 Maps over 100 I}lustrations. 

EUROPE. Vol. IlI.: THE BRITISH ISLES, 
SCANDINAVIA, DENMARK, AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By 
Geo. G. CutsHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 

ASIA. YVol.I.: NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN. By A. H. Keang, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and gr Iilus- 
trations. 

ASIA. Vol. II.: SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDOCHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, 
TURKEY IN ASIA, ARABIA AND PERSIA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 8o Illustrations. 


AFRICA. Vol. I.: NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. KEAnz, 
k.R.G.S. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

AFRICA. Vol. II.: SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. KEANz, 
F.R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA. Yol. I.: CANADA and NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. By Samvet Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 
With 18 Maps and go Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol. II.: THE UNITED 
STATES. By Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States 
Geological Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 I Illustrations. 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. Yol.I.: SOUTH 
AMERICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. 
Markuam, F.R S. With 13 Maps and 84 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. II.: 
CENTRAL AMERICA and WEST INDIES. Bv A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by Sir Clements R. Markuam, F.R.S. With 10 Maps and 80 Illus- 
trations. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. l.: AUSTRALIA and NEW 


ZEALAND. By Atrrep Russet Wat.ace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
14 Maps and 6g Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. IIl.: MALAYSIA and the 
PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. With 
16 Maps and 47 Illustrations. 


STANFORD’S 


SERIES OF LIBRARY MAPS. 


NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF ASIA, 
exhibiting the empires and other states of the Asiat.c Continent, with a stricter 
regard to their actual boundaries and divisions than has yet been attempted in 
any publication of the kind. ‘The encroachments of Russia in Central Asia are 
shown ; the any features of the country are laid down from the latest 
Russian and English military surveys ; roads, railways, canals, caravan routes, 
mountain passes, and submarine telegraph cables are given, and a series of 
scales ot national measures is added. 

Four sheets ; 65 x 58 inches ; rro miles to an inch. 
Pr.ces :—Coloured sheets, 35s. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 4:s. 
Mounted to fold in morocce case, 6os. 
Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


In the Same series, uniform in size and price. 
EUROPE. Scale: 503 miles to 1 inch. 
AFRICA, Scale: 94} miles to 1 inch. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale: 83} miles to £ inch. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Scale: 83} miles to 1 inch. 
AUSTRALASIA. Scale: 64} miles to 1 inch. 


Ci +s of the Series gratis on application. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


LONDON ATLAS MAP OF THE a 
‘PORT OF LONDON. 


. Printed in colours, on stout paper, size 30 by 22 inches. 

Comprising a large scale map of East London (4 inches to 1 mile), from the Tower 
Bridge to Woolwich, showing docks, principal wharves, piers, &c.. with inset map 
of Tilbury Docks, on the same scale, a chart of the River Thames between London 
Bridge and Gravesend, showing beacons, tuoys, and lights, and indicating sound- 
ings in feet at low water, and a table of useful information regarding the Docks. 

Price, in sheet, 3s. Mounted on cloth, to fold in cloth case, 5s. 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The pioneers in their own particular class.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“The old Murrays......still keep to the front as accurate and trust worthy com- 
panions as well as comely and charming books. '—Pa// Madi Gazette. 


Foreign Handbooks. 


JUST PUBLISHED. _ 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE (The Holy Land). A 
Revised Edition, largely rewritten. Edited by Mary Bropricx, Ph.D. 
25 Maps and Plans. 18s, 

SWITZERLAND. Two | SOUTHGERMANY AND 
Parts, 6s. each. AUSTRIA. Part L, 

NORTH ITALY AND 7s. 6d.; Part II.. 6s. 
VENICE. ios. DENMARK AND ICE- 

CENTRAL ITALY. os. LAND. 7s. 6d. 

ROME AND ITS EN- | NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 


VIRONS. 10. GREECE. 20s. 
SOUTH ITALY. 6s. ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 


SICILY. 6s. éd 

SPAIN. 20s. EGYPT. 

PORTUGAL. 12s. 15s. 

PARIS. 3s. 6d. ASIA MINOR. 18s. 

FRANCE. PART II. CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Central) 7s. 6d. 6d. 


English Handbooks. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
LINCOLNSHIRE Grantham, Lincoln, Crowland, 
Stamford, Bourne, Boston, Grimsby, The Wolds, Skegness, Gainsborough, 
ae Dae Edition. Revised and largely rewritten. Map and 3 Plans. 
= We can conceive nothing better than the discretion which has been displayed, 
and the knowledge which has been brought to bear with respect to the information 
included. Very valuable features are the architectural and technical glossary and 
the detailed index.” —Lincolnshire Chronicle. 
BERKS. 6s. 
. 6s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 
DERBY, NOTTS, LEtI- 
SHROPSHIRE AND 
CESTER, AND STAF- CHESHIRE. 6s. 
FORD. 9s. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 6s. - 
6. SURREY. 6s. 
DURHAM & NORTH-. SUSSEX. 6s. 
UMBERLAND. 10.  #$WALES (NORTH). 6s. 
EASTERN COUNTIES: WALES (SOUTH). 6s. 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 
and Cambridge. 12s. _WILTS AND DORSET. 
GLOUCESTER. 6s. 
HANTS. 6s. WORCESTER & HERE- 
HERTS, BEDS, AND FORD. ‘5s. 
HUNTS. 75. YORKSHIRE. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. . SCOTLAND. 9s. 


KENT. 7s. 6d. | IRELAND. 9s. 
THE LAKES. 6s. ENGLAND & WALES. 
LANCASHIRE. 6s. 


CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK. From London, through 
Chichester. Portsmouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, and back by 
Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. illustrated by a 
Road Atlas at the end of the Book. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Detailed Prospectus of the Series gratis on application. 


STANFORD’S 


SERIES OF TOURISTS GUIDES. 


With Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. Price 2s. each. 


BERKSHIRE. | HAMPSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. | HERTFORDSHIRE. 
CORNWALL. LONDON (ROUND 
DERBYSHIRE. ABOUT). 
NORTH DEVON. SOMERSETSHIRE. 
SOUTH DEYON. SUFFOLK. 
DORSETSHIRE. WARWICKSHIRE. 
ENGLISH LAKE DIS-| YORKSHIRE, WEST 
TRICT. RIDING. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Practical Guide to the English Lake 
District. With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. Ninth Edition. Revised 
by the Rev. H. D. Rawnstey, Vicar of Crosthwaite, and ‘I. BAKEWELL, of 
Keswick. 6s. 

* A more useful companion, we can honestly say, could not be found. . . . Let 
every visitor to the Lakes take Mr. Jenkinson’s volume and never part company’ 
with it. If, with it in his pocket, he fails to see anything that he ought to see, or 
ever loses his way, it will not be the fault of his guide.” —Spectator. 


Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists gratis on application. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Lone Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to is Majesty the king. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors y Srortiswoove & Co., Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTeER Pace, at the Office, 73 Southampton 
Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Londen.—Susurway, 27 /une, 1906» 
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